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A tadpole caught by one’s own child is deemed 
a fine fish_—Indian Proverb. 





ZOO AND PARK. 


THE managers of the New York Zoological Park are 
impatient of the popular abbreviation of the title to the 
“New York Zoo.” They submit that the park is some- 
thing quite different from the conventional zoo, and that 
the distinction should be given recognition in its designa- 
tion. In this they are right. The park is not.only differ- 
ent from the zoo, but it is so much superior that the old 
term of zoo applied to it is erroneous and belittling. 
A zoo as commonly known to most cities where it exists 
is a collection of wild animals crowded into a confined 
space which has been wrested for the purpose from a 
park area, and into which the unhappy creatures are 
packed in the way to get the most exhibits into the least 
room. Large animals are confined in small cages and 
pens, where they have no rest from one another, and no 
sufficient means of exercise. Here they are shut up year 
after year, victims of a refined cruelty which takes no 
heed of their sufferings. An elephant in the New York 
Central Park was for years kept chained by all his four 
feet to the floor, until as a matter of course he went 
crazy and had to be killed. “Wicked Old Tom got 
cyanide at breakfast,” the papers reported it—a fine 
discernment surely, to attribute wickedness to a beast 
which had been slow-tortured into insanity. “The day 
will be long, but there will be an end of it,” said the in- 
domitable Frenchman condemned to the rack; but this 
poor Central Park brute in chains had not the sense to 
know that his day would have an end. “Wicked Old 
Tom” was only a type of his class. The zoos of the 
country are full of creatures whose captivity cannot mean 
anything else than prolonged suffering; and it is a curious 
twist in human nature that permits us to tolerate with 
complacency, or at best with indifference, the zoo system. 

Under the conditions which have been provided at the 
Zoological Park, the lot of the captive animals is in large 
measure ameliorated. The ruminants—buffalo, elk, deer— 
have extensive ranges, where they may roam freely and 
widely. The bears are in cages of such size and con- 
struction, and in such combination with rock caves and 
ledges, that these creatures too have that freedom of 
movement and exercise which is essential to the health 
and physical comfort of all animals, including man. Even 
the monkeys are provided for after a fashion, which, 
while it does not give them conditions in any degree ap- 
proximating their surroundings in nature, is yet far be- 
yond the conventional monkey cage. The difference be- 
tween the Zoological Park and the ordinary zoo is in short 
just the difference between intelligent and humane treat- 
ment at the Bronx and the stupid and indifferent abuse at 
Central Park. The managers of the Bronx institution 
may not reasonably expect newspaper editors and the 
public always to use the full title, New York Zoological 
Park, for time is precious and it is much quicker and 
easier to write or say zoo; but they may reasonably de- 
mand public recognition and appreciation of those im- 
proved conditions and conduct which distinguish the park 
from the zoo. 

Putting aside altogether any humane considerations, it 
cannot be questioned that the observation of wild animals 
under the Zoological Park conditions is much more agree- 
able and profitable than the contemplation of them in the 
cages and pens of a zoo. At Bronx Park students of 
natural history have splendid opportunities for study; and 
there is so much of wild life—and natural wild life—on 
show there that a visit to the park may be made both 
enjoyable and instructive and profitable. 





SNAP SHOTS. 


Judging from the inquiries received at this office, we in- 
fer that there is a general uncertainty respecting the privi- 
leges of non-resident shooters and fishermen in the State 
of New York. The practice of Canadians who crossed the 
boundary waters for shooting and fishing on the New 
York side, when if a New York sportsman visited the 
Canadian side he was required to pay a license fee, natu- 
rally aroused a spirit of retaliation, and the Legislature 
was asked to adopt a law providing that a non-resident 
might not fish or shoot on boundary waters within the 








jurisdiction of the State except upon payment of a license 
fee equivalent to that which was exacted of New York 
sportsmen in the State or country from which the visiting 
non-resident had: come. The measure was locally pro- 
tective and retaliatory. Subsequently, at the last ses- 
sion, the scope of this law was widened, to apply to the 
entire State, and the provision was made that nowhere in 
New York might a non-resident shoot or fish, if such 
non-resident came from a State or Province which ex- 
acted a license, except upon payment of a license fee 
corresponding with the fee his home State or Province 
took from visiting New York sportsmen. The only excep- 
tion was in favor of non-residents who hold real estate in 
New York. If then any non-resident shooter or angler 
is in doubt whether he must take out a license for shoot- 
ing or fishing in New York, he may resolve his doubt by 
learning whether his own State or Province exacts a 
non-resident license. 


x 


Herman Schmidt, a Maryland farmer, having read in 
a foreign paper that wood properly prepared would make 
good animal food, is putting the plan into practical opera- 
tion. The theory is that “animals have a decided liking 
for young shoots, roots or shrubs, tree bark and other 
heavy food of the same nature, and experiments. have 
proved that the nutriment contained in such growth re- 
mains in it even after it has become wood, and that with 
a little salt and water added to it the sawdust will prove 
to be a highly nourishing diet. Pine, birch, alder, beech, 
walnut and other woods have been analyzed chemically, 
and the wood has vastly more albumen, nitrogen and fatty 
substances than straw.” If the Schmidt live stock does 
not succumb under the treatment, we shall have here 
the solution of the economic disposal of the sawdust 
which plagues so many fishing waters, and grateful 
anglers. will inscribe the name of Herman Schmidt on a 
monument more enduring than bronze. 


It is the opinion of certain Adirondack dwellers that 
the abolition of deer hounding has largely increased the 
list of hunting casualties by which human beings are shot 
by mistake for game. The reasoning which leads to this 
conclusion is that sportsmen have taken to still-hunting 
and jacking, in both of which pursuits there is much 
firing by novices at objects not clearly determined to be 
deer, with a resulting frequency of shooting at human 
victims. It may be said in reply to this that jacking also 
is prohibited by the law, but as a matter of fact it is ex- 
tensively and continuously practiced. An interesting and 
instructive comparison might be instituted to determine 
the relative human mortality in those sections of the 
North Woods where deer are hounded and where they 
are not hounded. If the districts where the hounding 
law is violated show fewer man killings than do the other 
districts where hounds are not now employed, that fact 
would be significant. 

z 


Another victim has fallen before the imperfect aim of 
the variety show William Tell. This time it was at Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, where a fatuous grocery 
clerk posed for a traveling vendor of patent medicines. 
The reports say that the showman who fired the fatal 
shot has been performing the act for years. That is only 
to say that he should have been in jail long ago. These 
dangerous stage feats should be forbidden by law. There 
will always be found foolish creatures ready to stand up 
before the show marksman; they should be protected 
against their own .foolishness. A preventive statute to 
this end is worth much more to the community than the 
findings of coroners’ juries after the event. 


Those Massachusetts deputies who lay in wait for the 
capture of a partridge snarer exhibited the resolution and 
endurance popularly attributed to the duck hunter or the 
seeker after moose or deer trophies. The*Fish and Game 
Commission and its executive agents are demonstrating 
the admirable results which follow the enforcement of 
the law by actually going after the poachers. Under the 
control and inspiration of Commissioner Collins game and 
fish protection means something in Massachusetts. It is 
a pleasure to record such a piece of detective work as 
that which is chronicled in our shooting columns to-day. 


FOREST SCHOOLS. 


THE recent extraordinary awakening of this country to 
the importance of forestry promises much for the future 
of this science and the industries which depend on it. 

In no way is this awakening more interestingly show: 
than by the establishment in various States of schools 
devoted entirely to the instruction of young men in vari- 
ous branches of forestry work. Many of these schools are 
admirably equipped, and all are in charge of excellent 
men. 

The Yale Forest School, under the direction of Prof. 
Henry S. Graves, has recently been equipped with a new 
wood-testing laboratory, has a botanical laboratory and 
herbarium, and a wood lot of 400 acres; the whole giving 
a very complete equipment. The attendance this year will 
be between thirty-five and forty, and the force of instruc- 
tors has been increased by two. 

The New York State College of Forestry, under the 
direction of Prof. B. E. Fernow, will have seventy stu- 
dents this year, of which thirty are old and forty new. 
Eleven of these are graduates of different colleges and 
universities. Among the special students are one from 
the Philippine Islands and one from Austria. 

North Carolina has its forest school, under the direction 
of Dr. Schenck, on the estate of Mr. George Vander- 
bilt, at Biltmore. A new building devoted to the forest 
department of the Biltmore estate, as well as to the Bilt- 
more school, has been recently completed. Mr. Ernest 
Bruncken, of Milwaukee, Wis., formerly Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Forest Commission, has been added to the staff 
of instructors at Biltmore. It will be remembered that 
last spring Dr. Schenck took a party of seven students 
from Biltmore through the forests of Germany and 
Austria. 

A forest school has been established at the University 
of Nebraska, and has been put in charge of Dr. Chas. E. 
Bessey, so well known as a botanist and a student of 
forest matters. Although just starting, it is not to be 
doubted that the interest here will grow rapidly. 

In Michigan, one of the greatest of lumbering States, 
forest schools have been started in the University of 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor, and at the Michigan Agricultural 
College at Lansing. The course at Ann Arbor is open 
only to students who have received a bachelor’s degree 
from some college or university, and covers two years’ 
work in forestry. 

Meantime the Bureau of Forestry in Washington is do- 
ing all in its power to arounse interest in forestry all 
ever the country, and to make easy the planting and cul- 
ture of forest trees, as well as the protection of forests 
already in existence; while the New York Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission has determined to establish a 
State nursery for the propagation of seedling trees, which 
are to be used in reforesting areas in the State forest 
reserves which have been swept bare of their timber. 

All these are encouraging signs of the times, and taken 
in connection with the constantly growing interest in irri- 
gation, promise much for the future. Meantime, how- 
ever, it is to be said that the care of the forest reserva- 
tions in the West leaves very much to be desired, and, in 
fact, in some localities is reported to be deplorably 
neglectful, 


A RECORD OF THE OLD MISSOURI. 


A FEW years ago there was picked up, about three miles 
west of Mandan, North Dakota, by a party of surfacers 
on the Northern Pacific Railroad, a fragment of clay 
rock, on which had been scratched a number of names. 
The stone is yellowish brown in color, about 734 inches 
long by § inches at its widest part, by 134 inches in thick- 
ness. It is too hard to be scratched by the finger nail, but 
soft enough to be readily cut by a knife. It appears to bea 
river-worn boulder, quite smooth on one side, but a little 
weathered and roughened on the other, which has ap- 
parently been uppermost in running water, and so is pitted 
and roughened by the impact of small stones and par- 
ticles of gravel passing over it for a long time. As seen 
in the engraving, fragments have been knocked from the 
surface in several places, leaving smooth faces, which 
bear the interesting marks. 

On the smooth surfaces, which have been apparently 
protected from wear, are engraved a number of names: 
“H. C. Dent, Ind.” ; “Shrope, 1849” ; “Clark,” “Besnett,” 


“Mooney, Mo.”; “D, Russell, N, Y.” ; “Hedden,” “No- 
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lon,” “Illingworth,” “Leland,” “Judson,” “Kid,” “T. D.,” 
“DiR.,” “MM.” 

On the pitted or roughened surface are the letters 
“McCa,” apparently the beginning of the name McCarthy 
or McCann, the last-letters having been worn away by 
the weather. 7 

Here is the apparent record, seemingly more than fifty 
years old, of some party of travelers—huntets, trappers or 
traders—who once were encamped on Heart River, near 
its junction with the Missouri. Who they were and 
what was their purpose in the country we cannot now 
know. Long before this date, trading posts had been 
established far up the Missouri River, and travel on the 
stream was now more or less regular. Yet—except for 
the fur traders and their engagees—the travelers to the 
more distant west passed further to the southward, since 
most of the trails to the Rocky Mountains, traversed by 
traders, trappers, explorers and missionaries, started out 
from Independence, Mo., and for a time followed the old 
Santa Fé trail. 

It will be remembered that about 1833 there was estab- 
lished on the east side of the Missouri River, about where 

3ismarck, the capital of North Dakota now stands, a trad- 
ing post known as Mitchell’s Post. It will be remembered 
also that there were various forts then chiefly owned by 
the American Fur Company up and down the river on 
both sides. Further, to any one traveling up or down the 
Missouri, Heart River offers a natural stopping place and 
In old times there was at the mouth of 
this river an Aricara village, the remains of which are 
still visible 


camp ground 


It is perhaps fair to infer that the men whose names are 


member of this party may still be alive and may see this 
note, or if not that, perhaps some descendant of a member 
may see it and may be able to,tell our readers something 
of the matter. 


Che Sportsman Courist, 
pein eniie 
Sunday at the Cabin. 


(Continued from page 330.) 

MANY summers ago a small boy went to visit his rela- 
tives in Connecticut. The trip was a delightiul one. 
There was New Britain with its teeming industries, 
Hartford the beautiful, quaint Weathersfield with its 
onion patches and truck gardens, above all the lovely 
Connecticut valley dotted with farmhouses and meadow 
land, musical with the low of kine and the whetting of 
the scythe, redolent with the fragrance of June—the frag- 
rance of new-mown hay. All went well enough until 
Sunday came. Now at home one Sunday was no sooner 
ended then the dread of its successor began, but this 
Connecticut Sunday capped the climax. Great were 
the preparations therefor—the sweeping and dusting, the 
cooking and baking, the doing of all possible chores 
that might eliminate labor as any factor in its observ- 
ance. Soon after Saturday’s sun had passed the meridian 
shadows of the levitical Sabbath commenced to forecast 
themselves. Clean clothing was laid out; the head of 
the house shaved himself, and the weekly bath was in- 
dulged in by all members of the family. Books and 
newspapers were laid away (locked up, I believe), save 
the Bible, the Independent, the catechism, and the 
nauseating “good child go to heaven,” Sunday school 
literature that obtained a generation since. Saturday 
evening was but a foretaste of the morrow. There were 
no games; no conversation on secular topics’, no books 
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inscribed on this stone were employees of the American 
Fur Company, but where they came from or what they 
were doing we do not know. Can any of our readers 
help to read the story told by this stone? 

The stone is now the property of Major George H. 
Bingenheimer, long a resident of Mandan, North Dakota, 
and for several years agent of the Standing Rock Indians. 
It is to his kindness that the Forest AND STREAM owes 
the opportunity of seeing and illustrating the relic. 

The finding of this stone was a most extraordinary hap- 
pening. Here was a common enough fragment of rock, 
hardly a bit of gravel, for it is too large; certainly not a 
boulder, for it, is too small. In an idle moment, these 
men scratched their names upon it and then thoughtlessiy 
threw it away. Later, some freshet on the Heart River 
carried along this and a million other similar pieces of 
stone, and heaped them up in a gravel bank, where this 
cne may have lain buried for nearly half a century. Mean- 
time, the old fur company had gone out of existence; 
buffalo and antelope and Indians had been swept away; 
the railroad had come; white settlers had filled the 
country. Then followed railroad plans for a change of 
gtade, the choice of this particular gravel bank for filling, 
the steam shovel, and the transfer of many tons of gravel 
from one point to another. In this transfer, the stone 
was moved, came to the surface and happened to catch 
the eye of some one who could read the markings it bore. 
There was not one chance in a million that this particular 
stone should reach the surface, or, if it reached the 
surface, that it would fall under human eye. Yet it did 
so, and now its picture goes forth to the world, carrying 
the question, Who were the men who carved their names 
on this imperishable register? 

The register gives us much information. There are the 
names of the signers, the States in which some of them 
resided, and a date, It is entirely conceivable that some 


that any sensible child would care to read. There was 
a preview of the Sunday school lesson and an unusually 
long supplication at family prayers. I really believe that 
everyone rejoiced when bed time came. 

A glorious Sunday dawned. It was heralded by birds 
that carol their Maker’s praise for seven days in the 
week without regard to creed or catechism. The per- 
fume of the roses floated up to my window. There 
was no restraint upon their blooming. Kind Nature 
puts no sabbatical stint upon her bounty. It was just 
the day for a ramble in the woods; but, no! The very 
mention of such a thing would be considered sacri- 
legious. There were prayers, and a breakfast that would 
have been cold had not coffee and oatmeal removed the 
curse. Then came the preparation for meeting—a long, 
long service, with a very dry sermon. I wondered if 
people in the old pillory and stocks felt the way that 
I did for a couple or hours. Sunday school occupied 
the time for another hour and a half. Then we made 
way with the cold lunch, by courtesy termed the Sunday 
dinner. According to the laws of hygiene it was eaten 
altogether too hurriedly, but the afternoon service be- 
gan at two o'clock. This was a repetition of the morn- 
ing’s ordeal, only a little more so, for I was more tired. 
After the benediction we went back to the farmhouse, 
now as bleak and dreary as a winter funeral. Uncle 
doled out the literature appropriate to the day, and 
then proceeded to read a sermon from the last Independ- 
ent, The juniors took their good books like good chil- 
dren. When I was unobserved I stole off to the barn 
to speculate as to how long it would take a “highholder” 
to peck through a dry limb, or whether the honey that 
the bees gathered from the sweet peas tasted the same 
as that obtained from clover blossoms. Coming back 
to the family group I found the children looking anxious- 
ly toward the west. Never did sun decline more slowly. 
At length its rim touched the hills; down, down, out of 
sight! Then my uncie arose. It was a signal, and dense 
powder is not more instantaneous in its action. There 
were smiles on every face. Story books and dolls were 
brought from concealment, The lafger boys went to 
their milking or to see their best girls. Uncle vanished 
to talk over the crops with a neighbor, The Sabbath 
was ended, ‘ 


Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it. Evidently the wise 
man did not practice what he preached, for but few of 
his mumerous posterity were any credit to their royal 
sire. The fact is, overmuch preaching generally pro- 
duces negative results. When the proper time came I © 
went to a New England college. It was before the 
happy day of electives, and, of course, chapel attendance, 
especially on Sundays, was compulsory. Sunday morn- 
ing is always the best of the week for sleep, and many 
a youth ran across the campus donning collar and cra- 
vat, or running his fingers through his wet, uncombed 
hair, lest the last stroke of the bell should find him out- 
side the chapel door, and uncertain what excuse to render 
“prexie” in the morning. Then, indeed, Sunday after- 
noon was the time to wander amid green fields and be- 
side still waters. All college boys have “cousins” to be 
visited occasionally and conveniently, and if, when I ob- 
tained a Sunday’s leave of absence, my cousins proved 
to be a botany can and a fishing rod, who will cast the 
first stone at me? 

Later on six days out of the seven were given to hard 
grinding in Gotham. Sunday demanded recreation. I 
would not shock the home folks by absolutely refusing 
to go to church and Sunday school, or by reading a 
Sunday newspaper, so I usually visited a friend. In 
spring and autumn the Hackensack marshes and Orange 
Mountain were the attraction! But in summer, after 
the long, sweltering week, what could be more enjoyable 
than to take the Mary Powell on Saturday afternoon 
and sail up to Pougekeepsie? From this point one 
might ramble up or down the river, but I preferred 
crossing to New Paltz and enjoying the shades and scen- 
ery of the Shawangunk Mountains and Walkill Valley. 
A delightful stroll was from New Paltz to Cornwall or 
Newburg. This may be done leisurely in a day; with 
long rests to thoroughly absorb the ever-changing pano- 
rama. The West Shore road was not built then and 
there were no magnificent country seats and villas on 
the west bank, though the opposite side of the Hudson, 
as far up as Peekskill, was experiencing its first thrill 
of popularity. Old-fashioned farmhouses, dating back 
to colonial days, old-fashioned hospitality, old orchards 
and older legends gave a charm to Ulster, Delaware 
and Orange counties that I am afraid has long since de- 
parted. Except at a country tavern it was useless to 
ask to pay for bread and milk, berries and cream, or 
any other light lunch that a loiterer might crave. Some- 
how those.Sundays along the Hudson are canonized by 
time, and a halo of perfect peace crowns their memory. 
Since then it has been my custom to spend Sunday in 
communion with Nature. Yet, even now, I somet’mes 
pause with my flies just dropping on a mountain brook, 
pause with a start when I remember that I am fishing 
on the Sabbath, and I fall to wondering if—simply won- 
dering; that is all. And after these years I can look 
back and say that I believe that my Sundays have been 
more happily and much more profitably spent than had 
their sacred hours been devoted to listening to homilies 
on predestination, or to futile efforts to prove that 
Darwin, Huxley and Spencer were inspired by the devil, 
and that the tendencies of modern thought and modern 
life wll soon bring upon this unrighteous generation 
the judgments of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

This is a long preface and somewhat of a digression 
from the caption. I do not want any of my clerical 
brethren of rod and gun to consider me a heretic or an 
unbeliever. But my experience has been that “as the 
twig is bent the tree in inclined” sometimes, and it does 
not pay to be too hard with boys that have ideas of 
their own, even about remembering “the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy.” 

Two years of strenuous life under a tropical sun gave 
choice between a change of scene or an untimely grave. 
I preferred the former alternative and my heart inclined 
toward the mountains that I love. High up in the 
Wasatch a little creek, upland valleys, rugged cafions 
and a sunny cabin offered all I wanted. The hills over 
which the sun rises separate me from the Strawberry 
reservation; the high peak behind which it goes to rest 
from the farm life of Utah valley. In an air line I am 
not more than six miles from a town of 7,000 inhabitants. 
Fortunately the mountain is practically unscalable, and 
so I am twenty miles, by trail, from the cares of busi- 
ness life.’ When the wind blows from the right quarter, 
which has been only once this year, the echoes of distant 
factory and locomotive whistles remind me of the world 
outside. 

A Sunday in June! The sun peeps into the cafion and 
kisses the white veil from the tender grass. Then little 
films of mist commence to climb the mountain furrows. 
They sail over rolling foothills, but yet half-clad in 
Nature’s gorgeous livery, up through new-leaved oaks 
and maples; higher yet, *to where the white-stemmed 
aspens are just showing the first tinge of green. They 
are lost in the tops of the somber pines, and, when they 
find themselves, they mass, rank upon rank, against 
mighty walls of snow and ice that will not yield to any 
but midsummer sun. Higher, yet higher, till they 
reach the crest, more than a vertical mile above their 
cradle. Then with one exultant bound they clear the 
earth and, white as the snow beneath, launch in the 
ethereal blue, proclaiming a new day is born. And the 
loving sun, who called them into life, sees them and 
draws them to himself, until they melt and vanish be- 
neath his warm caresses. 


“Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 

Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night— 
For thou must die!” 


Now a spring morning is not one in which a healthy 
man can sit idly in the cabin with melancholy and ashes 
for his boon companions. The shadows on life’s dial 
turn backward a score of years. There is keen stimulus 
in the air. It sharpens every sense and quickens the 
pulse. A rugged trail leads to the mesa, where one may 
view the landscape o’er and quaff the inspiration of the 
day. The birds. have chanted matins and now they are 
too busy with domestic affairs to pour forth the music 
that erstwhile filled their souls. Over a mountain tor- 
rent a fallen maple makes a bridge. The water, fed by 
melting snow, is as unrestrained and tawny as a lion, 
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It licks up the earth, plays with the boulders, and car- 
ries its rich booty down to the meadows, miles upon 
miles away. Where now it rules another month will 
show a dry arroya, where great rattlers sun themselves 
and tiny lizards play. 

The hepaticas, wake-robins and showy orchis are want- 
ting; nor is there oxalis or arbutus, azalea or laurel. 
But there are violets and adder’s tongue, with mottled 
leaves, to remind of the eastern flora, while dwarf 
astragalus and a dozen species of the borrage family 
flaunt themselves in every direction. Here the bench- 
land stretches about us, level as the prairie. It is a 
huge triangle, with base resting on the lower mountains, 
and sides formed by ravines that deepen, though they 
become less steep toward the apex. Encifcling it is 
an amphitheater of hills, the only opening being the 
main cafion, toward which all mesas point, into which 
all side gorges open. To-day the bench is carpeted 
with young lucerne and a “nurse” crop of barley, the 
two greens blending beautifully. It is a dancing floor 
on which numerous cock grouse are performing minuets 
to the admiration of their prospective partners in 
hymeneal bliss. They are tame enough now, but after 
the young broods are hatched and the males return to 
lives Of celibacy, he will be crafty indeed who can get 
within gunshot without flushing them. So, too, the 
rabbits seem to know that they are safe, and bird and 
beast alike invite the companionship of man. 

As the day advances breezes from the snow banks 
cease to blow, and for the hour ere the up-cafion wind 
begins the sun asserts his power. A cowpath leads 
downward to a shady brook that sings season after sea- 
son. Its banks are mossy, but here and there receding 
water have left small tablets of mud on which mink, 
wildcat, fox and deer have each inscribed an autograph. 
Petals of haw, of choke-cherry and service berry fall 
on the stream like snow, and the budding brier begins 
to send out delicate perfume. Under overarching boughs 
and in rocky pools are trout galore. The water is not 
yet clear and almost any bait will tempt them, but spawn- 
ing is only fairly underway, and it were a shame to fish 
at such a time. Every bush and tree has its half-finished 
nest. It must have been amid such scenes that Izaak 
Walton wrote: 


“T in these flow’ry meads would be; 
These crystal streams should solace me; 
To whose harmonious, bubbling noise 
I with my angle would rejoice; 

Sit here, and see the turtle-dove 
Court his chaste mate to acts of love. 


“Or, on that bank, feel the west wind 
Breathe health and plenty; please my mind 
.To see sweet dew-drops kiss these flowers, 
And then washed off by April showers; 
Here, hear, my Kenna sing a song; 
There see a blackbird feed her young. 


“Or a leverock build her nest; 

Here, give my weary spirits rest, 

And raise my low-pitched thoughts above 
Earth, or what poor mortals love; 

Thus free from lawsuits and the noise 
Of princes’ courts, I would rejoice.” 


From noon to twilight is short time in cafions such 
as these. First come the lengthening shadows; then 
the chill that says, “It is not summer yet.” Birds begin 
their vesper chimes, and, ere the cabin is reached the 
sun has dipped behind the western peaks, leaving a 
ruddy haze on all the land, and this fades out, through 
purpling tints and pink and apple green, to pearl and 
ashen gray. Anon the stars come out, slow, one by 
one; the warbler’s note becomes a plaintive chirp, then 
dies away, and tired Nature, her day’s work well done, 
lies down to pleasant dreams. 

With many-colored palette midsummer comes to 
change the picture. Over naked mountain tops a golden 
ball rolls into a cloudless sky. Bird, beast and fish, 
great tree and tiny plant alike have filled the law of 
their existence. Now is the Sabbath of their lives when 
they may rest and with their great Creator say that it 
is good. They rest happy in that which is accomplished, 
fearing naught of what may be. On the bench the 
lucerne has purpled for its cutting, and the yellow, 
bearded barley awaits, with drowsy head, the reaper’s 
blade. The vivid green of spring has assumed a sober 
hue, and the berries are beginning to blush with thoughts 
of their own maturity. Among upland oaks the grouse 
leads here mottled brood, and when alarmed the fledg- 
lings run to cover as fast as their small legs can carry 
them. But their cousins, the ruffed partridges that live 
along the stream, squat when they hear the mother’s 
warning “cluck,” and sit motionless until the same voice 
reassures. Only their sparkling eyes give sign of ani- 
mation. This is the season when doves gather in great 
flocks and meadow larks come up from the hot valleys 
to pastures new. 

But most of life is found along the brook. Here in 
the heat of day come hundreds of catile, with a score 
of brands and earmarks, come from the dry hillsides 
where they feed. Wild are they as the deer, and the 
cows all cache their young calves while they come down 
to drink. Overhead the squirrels are chattering, but they 
always manage to keep out of sight. Song birds are 
silent. With noiseless wing they flit about and undis- 
mayed survey the stranger. Lusty trout sun themselves 
in the riffles. then return to the seclusion of the deepest, 
coolest pools. The water is clear as crystal now, and 
bait has not been invented that can entice the fish at 
this season, but the proper flies—small, delicate, well 
handled—will work wonders at any hour. 

The heat of early afternoon provokes a dreamless 
sleep, and, later on, the human part of.-cafion life dis- 
plays its sociability. Some kind-hearted neighbor 
woman, down the road, sends word that she will make 
ice cream at four o’clock. Naturally that includes cake, 
pie and fruit, such things as seldom grace a lone man’s 
board. So we meet and enjoy church, lodge and pic- 
nic, all combined; talk crops and politics, business and 
sport, till the shadows warn that it is titme for nightly 
chores, and thus the Sunday passes happily away. 

Gray and cheerless the morning! Clouds hang low on 
hills already whitened by the first snow. Even the sun 
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seems sad as he looks, belated, upon the cabin roof. 
Chill are the winds, and they sing a doleful song. 


“There was no bird, no bloom up the bowers, 
‘The spiders spun their thin shrouds night by night; 
The thistle-down, the only ghost of flowers, 
Sailed slowly by, passed noiseless out of sight.” 


Aspen branches are bare, but the ground beneath is 
yellowed with their sere leaves, now the sport of every 
idle breeze. Only oaks and maples show the brilliant 
hues of autumn, and their gay colors are out of place 
on such a dreary day. But the crackling of cedar and 
glow of - on the hearth will soon dispel the gloom 
and make bright the inside of the cabin, no matter what 
the weather out of doors. 

Long before breakfast is ready the harsh chatter of 4 
magpie comes from the ridge-pole. We never Seé mag- 
pies in the cafion in spring and summer, but in the 
fall this is the rallying ground for the clan. The bird 
life has changed completely. Doves leave early in Sep- 
tember. With them go the thrushes and other songsters. 
Robins innumerable take their places. This particular 
magpie is waiting for his breakfast, too. If it were not 
for studying’ his antics there would be a cold-blooded 
murder. For hawks and magpies I have no mercy. A 
magpie will destroy, in one season, half a bushel of the 
eggs of better birds, and as for hawks—their depreda- 
tions are even worse. But I have a dog, a timid little 
lady, who will let Maggie take the meat from her very 
teeth, and then run whimpering to me for protection, 
except when her puppies are around. Then there is a 
lively “scrap,” in which the dog always comes off vic- 
torious. 

A shadow darts by the window. There is a crested 
bird on the ground, hopping about after crumbs. Surely 
I have seen him before, but he is a stranger here. { 
go to the door for closer observation. The rascal flies 
to the nearest tree, whence he hurls jaylike epithets at 
me. Companions join in his insults. I refuse to be 
blackguarded in any such a manner, and the cause of 
science must be upheld. There he lies, with plumage 
scarcely ruffled by the No. 12 shot, ready for knife, 
brain-spoon and arsenical soap! He is the long-crested 
jay (C. stelleri macrolopha). The margin of my 
Ridgeway shows that I had met him before in the Buck- 
skin Mountains of Arizona, in June, 1895. By the way, 
I find my bird notes better than even a camera for re- 
calling scenes and events. Lewis’ woodpecker is a 
common autumn visitant, and once this fall I saw a real 
catbird. Catbirds were also seen in Utah Valley, in the 
spring, by ornithologists who were raised in the East 
and who could not:have been mistaken in the bird; so 
its territorial limits will have to be extended. I believe 
it to be the latest immigrant from the other side of the 
continental divide. 

After breakfast a walk is in order; not on the bench. 
That is a maze of stubble and rowen. The chickens 
have all been shot off, or have bunched in the friendly 
shelter of the pines. But the brook still sings, although 
the time of fishing has long since passed, and here 
nature fondly clings to the little that is left of life. Un- 
der the haws the few remaining partridges feed on de- 
caying berries. and scratch amid the crackling leaves to 
find a richer diet. As the sun comes out more brightly 
and an almost Indian summer haze enfolds the earth, the 
squirrels leave their nests and, lying prone upon some 
swaying bough, enjoy the genial warmth. A toothsome 
dish these squirrels make when properly dressed and 
cooked. They are clean feeders; yet the ranchers here- 
about, who live nine months out of the twelve on rancied 
bacon, assert that they would as soon think of eating 
rats and mice as the flesh of squ‘rrel. Once this sum- 
mer, while on a dusty, open trail, I spied a squirrel com- 
ing toward me. Fortunately I had no gun, so I stood 
motionless. The squirrel came within a half a dozen 
paces before he was aware of my presence. Then he 
stopped short. His tail, that was flat and prostrated, 
now stood erect, and bristled like a wire brush. Seeing 
no sign of life he stole nearer, stopping every few steps 
to gaze at the strange object. At length he reached 
my feet. He climbed over my boots and smelled of 
them. I believe he would have tried to climb this new 
species of tree had I not moved my head slightly to 
observe his actions. That settled it. He ran off a few 
feet, halted for a farewell glance, and then disappeared 
in the underbrush. 

Noon! It is time to sit upon some moss-grown log, 
and rest and think—think not of the future but the past. 
for this is the season of dead hopes, of dreams un- 
realized.. Yet in the autumn chill Nature w'll breathe 
her gentle spirit into all who stop and commune with 
her. Where did Moses learn his lesson of meekness, 
Gautama his lesson of self-sacrifice, Jesus acquire his 
boundless love, but far from haunts of men? And, be- 
ing far from men, they learned to love them more and 
to become the greatest helpers of mankind. Under the 
Bodhi tree, in the Wilderness, by Walden pond, the 
mere place matters little; the inspiration and the bless- 
ings are for all who seek. Man grows more manly, aye, 
more divine, each time he lets sweet Nature’s teach- 
ings sink deep into his soul; and in his heart a new 
life burns, and on his face a new light shines beneath her 
heavenly influence. 

The day wears on. Clouds hide the sun, and cold 
winds wail among the barren branches. Softly the flakes 
of snow descend to shroud a dying world. The leaves 
that, in the morning, clung with tremulous grasp to 
withering supports now rustle in my path. The birds 
have flown to warmer climes. There is no fire upon the 
hearth. I saddle my horse and bid farewell to the 
cabin forever. SHOSHONE. 





There is a plant, popularly known as “sheepweed,” 
wh'ch grows in great profusion around sheep pens, hence 
its name. This weed is possessed of decidedly poisonous 
or at least deleterious qualities, and the Indians gather a 
quantity of it and set it afloat on a pool in the river, and 
standing down stream from it they thrash it with tree 
branches unt'l the juice exudes and becomes mixed with 
the water. The result is that every trout for a hundred 
yards or so below that point is “doped” or stupefied and 
rendered helpless and an easy captive—San Francisco 
Examiner. 


Diana Visits the Farm. 

Prince Epwarp Istanp, Aug. 24.—My Dear Nimrod: 
We had rather an unpleasant voyage on accoutt of the 
thick fog which-set in soon after leaving the harbor arid 
continued to the end of the trip, but the sail down the 
harbor was delightful and I saw a number of iriterésting 
things, one of which was a six-masted schooner with her 
sails filled by the breeze, sailing into port. . 

We arrived at Halifax Sunday fight atid left early 
Monday morning. When I awoke we were at sea agaiit 
and thé ship was rolling considerably, so that I felt dis- 
posed to remaih quiét, although I was fot sick. The 
fog was very thick, so that there was nothing to be seen 
but gray, above, below, atid all around us. We feached 
Charlottetown about 4 o’clock Tuesday morhirig, atid 
after breakfast took a walk about the city. At 3 P. M. 
we took the train for the Mills, thirty miles from the 
c ty, 

This is a delightful place. The farm contains three ot 
four hundred acres, and Uncle also has a grist mill down 
in the valley on the brook, of little river, and the hotise 
is on a hill near by. 

Tuesday night we walked down to the brook and 
watched the water flowing over the dam, and saw a most 
beautiful sunset, all gold, and red, and purple. It was 
very quiet except for the sound of the water. As we sat 
there on a pile of logs we saw seven, then two, then five 
biack ducks fly over our heads quite low. also two cranes, 
and Uncle says the woods are just full of rabbits and 
quail, He says the rabbits are quite tame, and come out 
often in the evening. He never shoots them, but likes to 
watch them about the woods, though the folks kill quail 
for the table in the fall, 

The fishing is not just what I expected from the report 
of last year. The trout are not so large, although in 
June a good many were caught weighing from two to 
three pounds. We fished all day Wednesday, but only 
caught about fifteen. They run from seven to twelve 
inches, and are just darlings in shape and color, the 
spots are so bright and their dear little bellies are a 
beautiful salmon color. 

Thursday it rained all day in showers, but your Diana 
was out just the same and got wet to her skin. Friday 
was a beautiful day, and I was up very early and out by 
the dam, fishing long before breakfast; and had half a 
dozen beauties by half-past seven. In the afternoon I 
had become tired fishing in the same spot all the time, and 
made up my mind to do a little investigating and find out 
where the water came from; so I walked along up the 
road by the side of the. little river till I came to a place 
where. it ran under a bridge, then I left the road and 
followed up a most delightful little stream something like 
our Nineteen-Mile Brook, and I dropped my line in and 
out came a little jeweled beauty, and in about twenty 
minutes I had half a dozen. 

Saturday was another lovely day. In the morning we 
caught ante trout by the mill and sent them to the 
village to a friend, and in the afternoon we got eighteen 
from the little brook, and to-morrow morning I am going 
up there the first thing and try some flies. Yesterday | 
came to a shallow place in the brook and saw hundreds 
of trout all headed up stream under a big tree over- 
shadowing the water, and I dropped in a nice fat worm 
and a big trout made a rush for it, and I lifted him up 
to land him when he dropped back into the water, and do 
you know I just believe he told all those other fish that 
the nice juicy worm had a hook in his head, for not 
another bite did I get from that spot. In another shady 
place 1 caught four and lost two. Indeed, the ones I 
didn’t land were many, and if you were with me, Nimrod, 
you would have just enjoyed yourself laughing at me I 
know. Please tell me the why of this, I saw a big fellow 
about fourteen inches long in the big pool at the foot of 
the dam yesterday morn.ng and dropped in a nice bait 
right in front of his nose, and he wouldn’t take it, and 
wouldn’t budge an inch, just kept his tail wiggling all the 
time, till I got tired trying to tempt him. Now why 
wouldn’t he bite do you suppose? He couldn’t have seen 
me, for I was leaning over a log fifteen feet above hin. 

Last night was delightful, and I wish I could paint a 
word picture for you, but as I am not gifted in that line 
my description cannot half do justice, 

It was sunset, and the sky was most beautiful, with 
brilliant colors. Just to the south was a mass of black 
clouds, from which the lightning flashed, showing a storm 
in the distance. The sky was reflected on the water and 
hundreds of trout were jumping, some of them away out 
of the water. Not a sound was to be heard except the 
mus.c of the water flowing over the dam, and the old 
gray mills added to the beauty of the scene. It was just 
perfect, and I do wish you might have enjoyed it with me. 
I must tell you about Monday, the best fishing day I 
had. We were to start for town in the afternoon, and I 
wanted to try the brook again; so I was up very early and 
started off alone with my dear little rod, a can of worms 
and some flies. I turned off by the brook and thought I 
would try a fly. I intended to wait until I got to the 
head of the stream and fish down, but I came to a nice 
I:ttle pool under a big tree and just couldn’t resist: the 
temptat on. I didn’t have very good luck, however, with 
the flies, either I didn’t cast right or the hooks were 
too small, probably the former was the real reason,’ for 
the trout would make a rush for them, but I couldn't 
seem to hook them. I managed to get two nice ones, 
however, and was proud enough of them, as they were 
my first fish caught in that manner. 

Then I started off through the woods again until I 
came to a natural fall of water over rocks formed like 
steps just beside another dam, and the water was paqur- 
ing down, abe a great pool] at the foot of the dam. 
I climbed down the steep bank about half-way, and put- 
ting on a nice big worm, Jet it drop into the pool. In 
an ‘nstant a great salmon-colored trout had it, and as I 
landed him my rod bent like a bow. He was a foot 
long. and as fat as butter. That was the largest one I 
caught, but I landed seventeen out of that one pool as 
fast as I could bait my hook, beside a lot of small ones 
which I put back. I didn’t land every one that took the 
hook, but nearly all. Then I cut a branch and stran 
the little dears on it, and started down the stream. { 
had. one big fellow landed and he gave a jump and 
landed himself back in he brook, anid I saw no more of 
him. In another place under a big rock I took ten more, 
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and I made up my mind to send them all to you if I 
could manage it, but they said at the house that I could 
not possibly do it as the weather was so warm and the 
distance so great. I was dreadfully disappointed. I 
fished until noon and had thirty-eight.. Uncle said: 
“That's a good catch, but last year they ran about as big 
as your largest one.” I was satisfied, however, and pretty 
proud of my morning’s success. I don’t exaggerate one 
bit when I say there are thousands of trout in that 
stream. The folks about here don’t think as much of the 
fresh-water trout as they do of the salt-water ones caught 
in the river below the dam. 

I am going back to town now, and leave to-morrow for 
home. I shall be glad to get back only for one reason. 
Can you guess? DIANA. 


Pacific Coast Items. 


Norpuorr, Cal.—Whatever may have been the case in 
other parts of Ventura county, the first day of the quail 
season passed off very quietly in the Ojai Valley, and 
though it is now the second week in October, they are 
still comparatively fearless. The pot-hunter has found 
that the coveys here escape to the hills on the first or 
second flight, so he hunts where extermination can be 
more readily accomplished. A hunter can have good 
shooting, though if he hunt along the base of the hills in 
the afternoon, at which time the birds come down on the 
level to feed, as by walking fast he will have continuous 
sport till nightfall. Residents who have lived here a long 
while say that the quail are finer and more plentiful in the 
Ojai at present than for years. 

Over abundance of this game, however, is declared to 
have caused a protest in various sections against the law 
as now enforced. Many of the ranchers in the northern 
part of Santa Barbara county, so the game warden tells 
us, complain that their late grain crops and the vineyards 
were injured through September by quail, and ask that 
the season be made a month longer. It would be unfair 
to discredit this reputed sentiment, there being no other 
means to establish its truthfulness, but there must have 
been a recent change among he ranchers, for all of them 
used to be on the alert to protect their quail. When your 
correspondent made a trip up that way late in August 
two years ago, though he was not at all disposed to violate 
the law in any manner, acquaimtances warned him at 
every turn that he must not dare to shoot quail, that 
every person within miles was on the lookout, and the 
most conspicuous objects he observed were the trespass 
notices. Some of the ranchers may feel aggrieved now 
that the warden has also watched them closely. 

Though in rare instances complaint has been made with 
regard to the stringency of the protective law and the ex- 
pense of employing wardens, so far as an observer can 
judge there exists a sentiment nearly unanimous through- 
out southern California favorable to close preservation of 
game and its propagation, or to stocking the suitable 
waters with fish, for climate and other features here actu- 
ally compel hunting of every sort and whipping the 
streams. The few ranchers who wish a retrograde policy 
adopted that would soon mean the loss of these amuse- 
ments, if they realize how strongly the country boy or 
the best hired help is attracted to city employment, should 
rather try by every means to make ranch life enjoable. ‘A 
more intelligent feeling is noticeable in the Ojai. Nearly 
every rancher or his son is a crack shot. Homes seem 
private armories. What that up to date rifle or hammer- 
less has accomplished with game would astonish you. 

Remoteness of our place from the ducking country 
makes news concerning that class of sport hard to obtain. 
occasionally some minor item comes to hand. Early in 
the summer one of the Los Angeles clubs with privileges 
on the coast had to pay for flooding celery ranches near 
its preserve, and for a while it looked as if all the clubs 
would be compelled through -the courts to come down 
heavily, but a compromise must have been effected, as no 
more suits have been reported. Preparation for the sea- 
son had been made by sportsmen and the counties. The 
latter appointed a great many additional deputies to serve 
where most likely to be needed. The best duck shooting 
isa gaa come until severe weather induces migration 
south. 

The State hatchery of California has been engaged for 
the past month in distributing black bass for propagation. 
_ Lots are not large in number, but the average length is 

better than six inches. Consignments have been made in 
many instances to the different protective associations that 
these might place the spawn in suitable water. The club 

~ at Arroyo Grande, in San Luis Obispo county, retained a 

. few fish of its consignment to show at the local fair and 
turned the others loose in Black Lake, near town. The 
shipment to Needies. went into the Colorado River at a 
point near the Santa Fé bridge. Our southern waters 
contain only trout spawn, for minnows and frogs are 
scarce; only a few fish are being introduced at any one 
point; otherwise the conditions are favorable for the pres- 
ent effort at stocking with bass. The pool-like formation 
of all California water courses would seem a great ad- 
vantage. 

Result of bounty legislation has now caused no little 
consternation in Oregon. Mandamus proceedings will 
soon be begun in Klamath county, just north of the Cali- 
_ fornia line, to compel payment of a five-dollar bounty upon 
.five hundred coyote scalps held in the clerk’s office. These 
claims. had always been allowed, but the Superior Court 
at its last session, despite a ruling of the lower court, 
ordered. the county clerk to issue no more warrants after 
September, hence the basis of contention. Refusal to 
meet this class of debts, not only in California and 
Oregon, but throughout the West, indicates that bounty 
legislation is impracticable for its purpose. Your corre- 
spondent hopes that it will never be tried East, with such 
Useful creatures as hawks and crows. 

- So far as the Ojai Valley is concerned, the coyotes were 
tiéver more plentiful, not even before the bounty law had 
been enacted, and though rarely seen through the day, they 
. rend night with their shrill outcries. One band gathers 
at evening a mile west of town to salute the train, as 
though this were a newly discovered member of the 
family, and imitate the shrill whistle. Very little trapping 
ig done in the valley; but more violent means are often 
adopted. Robbed poultry fanciers will butter aged hens 
.. with honey and_st ine, then in the morning look for 
agonized tracks. coyote seldom dies near the sham 
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hospitality, but driven onward by disgust, he makes the 
mountain; or should he not die at all, little brother avoids 
forever man and a chicken. The average size appears to 
be greater here than it was in Nebraska. 

This country has about as many kinds of small animals 
as are found along the Atlantic coast. Chipmunks,’ red 
squirrels, tree rats, the last nearly allied to the squirrel 
family, will be met with about brush or timber. The 
little brown civet cat, a weasel marked white and dark 
brown on head, terrorizes the gophers and ground squir- 
rels by a close pursuit. Cottontails resembling the swamp 
variety, swarm through all growth. Jackrabbits have 
become a pest. "Coons inhabit the creek bottoms. Foxes 
between the red and gray types exist in great numbers. 
Wildcats approach town to rob roosts. These are here 
beside the small animals already mentioned in this letter. 
Then also deer at times are shot in the valley; venture- 
some mountain lions come down the hills. But black 
bears and the grizzlies avoid civilization. The rangers 
had hoped to close their guard for the summer by bring- 
ing in a grizzly that for some time has been making 
“sign” on the high peak east of our valley. The trail is 
also reported as having been discovered in a cafion 
within easy walking distance of Nordhoff. 

Since the last letter was written, good luck secured 
for me several California tree squirrels, a gray variety, 
which, viewed closely, appeared even handsomer than at 
a distance. Their length proved to be twenty-four inches, 
twelve of it tail. Color seemed to be more sharply defined 
than upon the Eastern variety. The steel gray was sharp 
and free of tawny to its limits; under part snowy white; 
profuse tail, distinctly marked. They were shot while 
feeding upon the seeds of cotton wood timber. These 
beautiful creatures must not be confounded with the 
California ground variety, for this filthy pest, a cannibal 
in habit, lacks both in form and veracity of color; nor the 
ground variety with the chipmunk, which reappears here 
but slightly changed from the Eastern type. 

The Warner Ranch Indians, the last of the Mission 
contingent likely to be disturbed, and whose removal 
has excited widespread pity, will fare well after all it 
would seem, as a fine property better than the original 
tract has been selected for them, and at a price that 
will make it possible to devote a large part of the ap- 
propriation to making improvements. Well-watered land 
in the southern part of San Diego county has been pur- 
chased. President Roosevelt took a deep personal interest 
in having these Indians provided for, their case being 
harsh in the extreme, and appointed a commission com- 
posed of men who could accomplish this end. The 
Sequoya League organized recently for the betterment of 
Indians, with the editor of Forest ANp STREAM upon its 
Executive Committee, has looked closely after the rights 
cf its wards in this affair. But no provision can make 
removal of the Mission Indians from their homes less than 
a tragedy to be greatly deplored. H. R. STEIGER. 


Glatuyal History. 
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The Zoological Park. 


A visit to the New York Zoological Park is always 
pleasant and one sees there always something that is new 
—either some addition to the collection, or an animal 
overlooked at the previous visit, or perhaps some habit in 
a captive wild thing not before noticed. 

This is especially a good time to go to the park, when 
the October sun shines warm through a soft hazy air, 
when the grass is as green as that of June, and yet the 
ripened foliage of the trees is colored with a thousand soft 
and subdued colors, brightened here and there by the 
blaze of sumach on a hill or of some pepperidge or soft 
maple tree that has not yet lost its foliage. 

If one goes to Fordhani by the Harlem Railroad, and 
walks or drives the short distance to the park, he enters 
at its northwest corner, and, passing down between deer 
ranges on either side, goes through the bird house and so 
on to the geographical center of the park. The cooler 
weather has made it necessary now to bring into the bird 
house the tropical, or sub-tropical, birds, which have spent 
the summer in the flying cage, and the cage is thus no 
longer crowded with pelicans, ibises, cormorants, herons, 
spoonbills and flamingoes, but is tenanted by a few ducks, 
crows and magpies, with two great vultures and a fish- 
hawk. At a distance it seems very empty by comparison 
with its populous appearance in the summer. The birds, 
which have been removed from their condition of prac- 
tical freedom to the closer quarters of the bird house, all 
seem healthy and in good feather. Just beyond (south) 
of the bird house, is a large yard which contains a number 
of foreign cranes, several of which bear a close resem- 
blance to our familiar sandhill crane, though some are 
much larger and some of course are strikingly different. 

Continuing southward, one passes other deer ranges, 
where whitetails and caribou are confined, on to the elk 
range, and here, confined in the elk house, and awaiting 
the completion of the lion house, are a number of the great 
cats which the Society recently purchased in Europe. As 
already stated in Forest AND STREAM, there are six lions, 
two tigers, and a number of other lesser felines. These 
will be shown to the public in the course of a few weeks, 
as soon as it is practicable to install them in their new 
and permanent home. 

In the elk house there are three large lions, two lionesses 
and a pair of tigers. The two Barbary lions, whose 
manes are-very dark and abundant, are most impressive. 
A Nubian lion, which has far less mane, is on that account 
less striking. All three male lions seem cross, and onc 
of them struck viciously through the bars of his cage at 
a person who passed near him. Unquestionably the close 
confinement of the little traveling cages which barely 
give the animals room to turn around has temporarily 
soured their disposition. No doubt a transfer to more 
roomy quarters will improve their temper. These lions 
are each about four years old. The two lionesses are 
very handsome animals, and seem much more placid 
than the lions, The two tigers, each two years old, are 
very beautiful creatures, and very mild and gentle, so 
far as one could gather by looking at them. 

In the small mammal house is a Senegal lioness, a cub 
cight months old, very gentle, and a great pet. ' 





Passing out of the elk house to the near-by wolf dens, it 
was. gratifying to see wolves, coyotes and foxes, all in 
admirable condition. They are all cheerful and playful, 
and are now assuming their winter coats. In one of the 
cages liére are two Eskimo dogs, deposited by the Peary 
Arctic Expedition, of which the male is the animal which 
led the team that drew Peary to his furthest north. This 
is a dog of great power, about the size and build of a 
gray wolf, but much more heavily furred and more 
muscular in the legs. The head, though wolflike, is far 
shorter than that of the wolf, and the color darker— 
almost a black on the back. The ears, too, are shorter 
and sharper. The female is slightly paler and seemed 
little more than half as heavy as the dog. 

A new animal in the wolf den is a blue fox from 
Alaska, which is neither blue nor white, but a very pale 

tay. The Society expects to receive a dozen more blue 
cxes which are likely to come through Mr. Elwood 
Hofer. 

On Mountain Sheep Hill are a number of new animals. 
At the north end, occupying the pen which held the little 
musk-ox given the Society by Mr. Whitney,"is its succes- 
sor, the calf brought on by baer: It is very small, this 
spring’s calf, and its horns are just appearing. Very 
heavily coated, the warm weather appeared to be causing 
it suffering, for it was panting. The musk-ox, like the 
wild sheep and goats, seen a little later, all seemed eager 
for dry food, and were picking up and eating the withered 
leaves, which were constantly falling into their pen. 

Next south of the musk-ox is the pen occupied by a 
burrhel, a small sheep from India, characterized by horns 
very thick at the base and almost at once spreading out- 
ward and upward. It is curiously marked with black on 
the front of the foreleg, and has a biack line on the flank. 
It is quite a small animal, not far from thirty inches in 
height. In the same paddock are two Vignau’s sheep, 
much taller, slighter animals, with horns which somewhat 
suggest those of the mouffion. 

The Siberian ibex is one of four in captivity. It sug- 
gests a very large goat with tremendous saberlike, back- 
ward curving horns, with strong transverse ridges in 
front. Its color is purplish brown and on the back it has 
a large patch of pale gray. Still further south is the pen 
which holds the beginnings of a herd of Spanish ibex, 
male, female and young, and one chamois. The horns 
of the male—though much smaller than those of the 
Siberian ibex, as the whole animal is smaller—are some- 
what similar in character. Among these goats are seen 
also specimens of the tahr from the Himalayas, a curious 
wild goat found only in the high mountains. Of the 
Barbary wild sheep known also as aoudad, or maned 
sheep, the Society has now a little herd of five or six in- 
dividuals. The patriarch, who has been here for a long 
time, is very impressive with his long throat beard and 
pantalets. There are females and young as well. The 
old male seemed to be disposed to fight some one when 
last seen, for he had been butting the ground until his 
horns and face were covered with earth. The herd of 
mouffion has increased in numbers, and the ram, which 
leads the flock, is as friendly as ever. If one passes near 
the pen and stops, he trots up to the fence, evidently de- 
siring to have his head scratched. 

The buffalo herd was confined to its corrals. There are 
three calves, two of which are now quite as dark as 
their mothers. Near the buffalo range are two smaller 

ens, in one of which is a wild boar from the Corbin 

ark; in another a wild boar from Africa. 

No one is likely ever to go to the Zoological Park with- 
out visiting the bears, and on bears the New York 
Zoological Society believes that it leads the world. It has 
between thirty and forty specimens, representing ten 
species, and most of them are in splendid order. All the 
young animals have made good growth this year, and 
almost all of them are in the very best condition. Per- 
haps most interesting of all are those which came from 
Cook’s Inlet, Alaska, called Kadiak bears. These two 
are markedly different from the grizzlies and black bears 
with which they are associated. They are of very great 
size, have short and very broad heads, well furred ears, 
and very thick and long hair about the neck and head. 
The two on exhibition differ considerably in size, and 
slightly in color. The largest is much the darker and is 
an exceedingly playful and attractive beast. The other 
day’ he was seen wrestling and sparring with a good-sized 
cinamon (black) bear, which of course did not approach 
him in size and weight. The Kadiak bear at no time put 
forth his strength, but the two played with each other on 


equal terms, like great puppies. wrestling with each other, - 


biting in play at heads and necks, and finally the great 
Kadiak bear allowed himself to be pushed over on to his 
back, while the black bear stood over him and pretended 
to maul him. Both bears were as active as cats, very 
quick, and, of course, strong. Their play was through- 
out entirely good natured. The Kadiak bear, when stand- 
ing on his hind feet, was estimated to be between seven 
and eight feet in height. 

The two great polar bears are growing, but not very 
rapidly. They are in good condition, except that one of 
them shows decided traces of a skin disease, which at 
various times has troubled both. During the heats of 
summer they spend their days and nights in the water, 
and much of the time backed up against the rock work 
which forms the sides of the bathing pool. Constantly 
rubbing against this they wear off the hair of back and 
hips, and finally scratch the skin raw. However, the new 
hair is now growing on the affected surface and un- 
doubtedly by winter the coat will be perfect throughout. 
These bears are savage and cannot be handled. It is 
necessary, therefore, to transfer them to their shifting 
cage, where, the quarters being so much smaller, it is 
possible to reach and treat the affected ‘part. 

In the small mammal house in the park are a number 
of new arrivals. Here is the cheetah, a spotted cat 
smaller and paler than the leopard, which seemed rather 
cross and snarled when it was inspected. This is the 
hunting leopard of the East, native to parts of India, 
Persia and parts of Africa, and trained, as is well known, 
to capture game, and then to submit to be taken from its 
prey, blindfolded and put in its cart again. Here, too, are 
an African leopard, two black leopards, which decline to 
be seen, a young jaguar, noticeable for its dog-like head, 


_ and the very interesting hyena dog, or cape hunting dog 


(Lycaon). from the Kilmanjaro district of East Africa. 
This is rather a small animal, less in size than a coyote, 
with'a hyena-like head, a bushy tail, the body striped and 
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barred with yellowish and blackish, and pied on the legs 
and belly with white. This species hunts in patks of from 
thirty to a hundred, and its numbers make it invincible. 

In this house, too, is the gentle little Senegal lioness, 
already referred to. Here, too, is a beautiful ocelot, with 
two very pretty playful little kittens, born Aug. 14 last, 
and now as large as half-grown cats. Here, too, is a lit- 
ter of half-grown opossums, which seem in good condi- 
tion. 

In the outdoor cages opposite the small mammal house 
there are interesting things. Noticeable among these 
are three fine mountain lions, which early in the day 
seemed as cross and ill-tempered as could be, growling and 
snarling at each other all the time, but after feeding they 
were extremely good-tempered, and played with each other 
very prettily. 

_It is a pity, but not surprising, that the walrus calf 
brought back by the Peary Expedition is dead. So little 
is known about the conditions which surround these ani- 
mals in their native haunts, that it is almost impossible 
to keep them alive, and, as already stated in Forest AND 
STREAM, this is believed to be only the third that has 
ever been on exhibition. 

There is so much that is interesting in the park that a 
day is all too short a time to spend there. The reptile 
house and the monkey house, two of the most attractive 
exhibits, were neglected on this visit, though within their 
walls there is a very great deal that is well worth seeing. 
Other visits must be made to see all that is to be found 


there. 
Ways of the Blue Grouse. 


Ketter, Wash., Oct. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
This has been one of the best grouse seasons we have had 
here since the opening of the reservation for mining, four 
years ago. We thought, as the spring seemed to be so 
late and it kept cold so long, we should have a short crop, 
for but few people here pay any attention to the game 
laws, but think they have a right to kill for their own 
use. And then they —_ killing before the young ones 
shed their baby tail feathers. 

It was March 10 when I heard the first old grouse hoot, 
and not long after there was a continual hooting on the 
mountain opposite my cabin. To add to the music, a 
pheasant kept up his drumming near the cabin. One 
Sunday I went over on to the small hill and sat, and 
with my binoculars watched him for nearly half a day. 
My glass has a power of twelve times, and as I was less 
than 100 yards from the bird, he showed up very plainly. 
Should he be there next summer, I shall endeavor to get a 
picture of him while he is drumming. I tried to get the 
photographer to come up and try this spring, but failed. 

The grouse—that is, the blue grouse—come down from 
the high mountains every spring, and rear their young 
along the breaks of the Columbia and the small streams, 
and stay here till after the service berries are gone; then 
they work back up to the high mountains in time to help 
harvest the huckleberry crop, and the huckleberry puts the 
finishing touch to them. It must be like the celery putting 
such a rich flavor to the canvasback. When the huckle- 
berries are gone, then they go to the tops of the highest 
peaks, where they take up their residences in some big fir, 
cr one that has an abnormal growth, and there they stay 
all winter. 2 

While in the Clearwater country I have noticed where 
they kept all winter; for whenever I passed the trees, I 
would examine the snow and I always found fresh drop- 
pings. Once while returning from a chase after elk, Tay- 
lor and I came under a tree, and from the amount of 
droppings we thought there must be several in the tree, 
but the foliage was so thick we could not see any. I 
tuld Taylor I would climb the tree and see if I could not 
roust some out. I had no difficulty after I had got ten 
feet from the ground; there were plenty of limbs. I got 
up within less than ten feet of the thick limb when 
grouse began to fly out, and there was six left the tree. 
Two of them lit in a near-by pine, and I got down and 
killed them. W-+ took them home, and when they were 
dressed, there was nothing to be found in their crops but 
the tender pieces of fir browse. One was a young bird, 
and we fried it, but the other was an old one, and it 
took four hours’ hard boiling to get it tender enough to 
eat. I shot their heads off, so they did not taste of the 
fir; but when they are shot through the entrails, then 
they taste, and no matter how much you may wash them, 
the taste is still there. I have often noticed a blue grouse 
with a flock of sharp-tailed ones, but I have never seen a 
pheasant among any of the rest of the grouse family. — 

About six weeks ago two of the miners from our mine 
came down one Sunday and wanted me to go out with 
them. John had a shotgun, and Jim intended to get my 

.22 Marlin. I told them I would go for a while, but I 
did not care to go too far. We started up a small cafion 
from my cabin, and climbed a mountain for about two 
miles. € saw several bear tracks in the service thickets 
and plenty of grouse sign, but not having a dog, we 
rolled rocks where we could find any small enough to 
roll. We started three birds out of one thicket, and I 
got a shot and killed one. Jim missed with the shotgun 
on the wing. We went around on to the top of the 
ridge, and here we found quite a bevy. There must have 
been about a dozen. I got one at the first shot, and Jim 
got two. John would not shoot; he said he would carry 
the game. An old grouse flew down the mountain several 

hundred yards, lit in the top of an old dead pine. I 

went around down and when I got opposite, and on the 

same bench, I got where I d have a good shot. I 

was about eighty yards from the tree, and the boys were 





sitting up above me and watching, and discussing as to 
whether would hit or miss. T knew that I would 








The grouse was sitting on the limb, and its head was 
at right to where I stood, which 
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the little rifle, and held for the the 
crack of the .22, down came the grouse. I heard John 
say that it was the best shot he ever saw made at a 










































That is the only hunt I have indulged in this fall. I 
have got so that ‘unless there is some one to come along 
who wants me to go, I care nothing about it. I have 
been fishing but twice this summer here, but when over at 
Missoula, the Fourth of July, I went out several times. 
Twice I went up to the falls at Bonner, and there I saw a 


bull trout that weighed 20 pounds and 1 ounce. It was 
the largest char I ever saw. 
Around here deer are a thing of the past. I saw but 


ene this summer, and it ran across the road ahead of 
me while I gas going to town. Yesterday I saw a track 
in the road near the cabin. 

I saw more bear sign this summer than for several 
years, but I did not see any of them. I have been wanting 
to get one treed so that I can kill it with my .22. A 
few beaver are still to be found along the San Poil, but 
they will not last long. 

_ Salmon are now running, and the Indians have a trap 
in the river near the mouth. Some nights they get the 
trap nearly full; some nights they get not more than 
twenty. One night, two years ago, they got 2,600: Sal- 
mon run but little in the light moon. Now that the nights 
are dark, the Indians think they will get all they want. 
L. P. WiLmor. 


Vermin on the African Farm. 


Soutu Arrica has often been described as a land of 
plagues, but an outsider can hardly grasp how much 
the farmer suffers from vermin, both carnivorous and 
herbivorous. In olden days the voortrekkers lost much 
stock from the ravages of the large and fierce carnivora, 
and to this day in parts of Rhodesia the owner of live 
stock can only insure its safety by erecting strong and 
high kraals to repel the attacks of predatory lions and 
hyenas. These brutes have, in civilized districts, been 
improved off the earth, but small stock all over the coun- 
try still has to contend with a host of formidable prowl- 
ers. Chief among them is the Cape tiger or leopard, 
whose habitat is the wooded and mountainous kloofs 
as far south as Table Mountain. This brute is truly 
the stock farmer’s béte noir, as when he gets among a 
flock of sheep his victims are counted by the score, the 
mere lust of killing causing him to destroy far more than 
are required to satisfy his hunger. His tit-bit is a young 
foal, but no stock is safe from his ravages, and, unlike 
the less bold vermin, he prowls by, day as well as by 
night. Even to man his lurking habits, activity, and 
poisonous ‘claws make him, especially when cornered or 
wounded, a dangerous opponent, requiring the services 
of a good gun and dogs. 

Of the same species, but smaller, are the numerous 
wild cats, most destructive to lambs, kids, and fowls. 
The progeny of domestic cats run wild are to be most 
dreaded among them, such having even more than the 
usual amount of cunning. These vermin are usually 
hunted out of the kloofs by means of dogs, many farmers 
keeping terriers especially for the purpose. Of the 
three species of jackal two create great havoc among 
stock, the rooi, or red jackal, being the worst offender. 
Poison has not much effect upon them, as in nine cases 
out of ten their natural cunning causes them to reject 
the offered bait, which a valued dog often picks up. 
Packs of terriers and mixed dogs are of great benefit, 
but in such a vast and mountainous country the indif- 
ference of a few landowners will nullify the efforts of 
their more active neighbors. 

Many farmers, rather than exterminate vermin, resort 
to the pernicious practice of kraaling or folding their 
sheep, and consequently their farms become the refuge 
and breeding places of jackals, which, unfortunately, 
sally out by night and molest sheep running on neigh- 
boring farms. The jackal, as well as the carrion crow, 
is very fond of ostrich eggs, and both resort to many 
ingenious devices to crack the thick shells, 

The muishond, or stoat, confines his operations 
chiefly to poultry, with an occasional weakly lamb, but 
is most enterprising in clearing out any poultry yard 
which may be open to his attacks. The great aasvogels, 
or vultures, are usually beneficial scavengers, but some- 
times vary their menu by tearing open helpless ewes in 
labor. The lammervangers, or eagles, carry off lambs 
to their eyries on the mountains. Baboons are com- 
mon all over South Africa, and devastate the gardens, 
and, in addition, carry off young stock. Hunts are 
organized against them, and they are shot in large num- 
bers. Poisonous snakes do damage, especially to sheep 
which tread upon them when grazing. 

So much for the carnivorous pests. When we come 
to their herbivorous comrades, we find their number 
truly legion. The locust plague, formerly occurring 
only periodically, seems to have now come to stay. It 
is evident that there has been a wholesale destruction 
of creatures which used to keep down the numbers of 
this plague. It is a toss up whether the creeping voet- 
ganger or the flying rooibaatje is most to be dreaded. 
The latter can, with a favorable wind, be moved on by 
means of smoke, but woe betide the man in whose gar- 
den or land they settle for the night or on a cold or 
wet day. The voetgangers move on in myriads regard- 
less of water or other obstacles, and death alone, by 
fire or under the feet of a flock of sheep, will stop their 
inroads. Hares, and especially the species, half bat 
half hare, called the spring hare, cause great damage to 
the crops. The latter gives a certain amount of recre- 
ation, being shot at night with the aid of a bullseye lan- 
tern, this being about the only means of putting an end 
to his existence. 

Trouble in many places in South Africa is given by 
the ant. These tiny insects, in addition to devouring 
our houses and furniture, eat through trees and vege- 
tables. Boiling water or lime and water is the’ only 
means of destroying them, but the difficulty is to observe 
the danger before it is too late. The white ant is con- 
sidered the most destructive, but the red is also a terror 
to gardeners. Revenge is taken upon them by using 
their mound-like nests for floors of huts, tennis courts, 
etc., for which the material is well suited. In parts of 
the country caterpillars travel about in hordes, devour- 
ing all before them. The omnivorous interior native 
collects them in bags and turns them into a sort of 

paste. other nuisance to the farmer is the 


fretiul porcupine, especially in hilly country. A pair 


can do an incredible amount of damage in the potato 
or wheat land, but a stone wall effectually stops their 
entry. Hunting them has to be done in their roaming 
time, viz., at night, with dogs and sticks. When the 
ravager is discovered both dogs and men make a rush, 
and he is quickly dispatched by blows on the nose. The 
dogs soon learn to be very wary in attacking, impru- 
dent ones receiving great punishment from the terrible 
quills. The flesh is very white and tender, and when 
baked forms a tasty dish. 

Pests among the fruit trees are very numerous, most 
of them being imported. Thus the dorthesia, or Aus- 
tralian bug, wrought great havoc among the orange 
groves in the seventies, and only of late years has a de- 
stroyer been found for it in the shape of the vedalia, 
or ladybird. The phylloxera was introduced in 1885, 
and caused the uprooting of many beautiful vineyards. 
It has been met by the planting of phylloxera-proof 
American vines, on which the European stocks are 
grafted. Nowadays pear slugs, peach yellows, quince 
borers and insects and fungi of all sorts make the 
fruit grower keep a far more vigilant eye on his trees 
than he ever previously had need to. 

Of parasites among live stock there is, unfortunately, 
an abundant supply, often caused by overstocking. In 
wet and marshy districts sheep fluke is very prevalent, 
although unknown wherever the soil contains a fair 
amount of lime and saline matter. Bots are very 
troublesome to horses on certain farms, and it often 
happens that one place may be notoriously unhealthy 
for horses, while its neighbor may be quite the reverse. 
“Tulp,” or tulip, renders certain places deadly to cattle, 
while the tsetse fly has still to be reckoned with in the 
Transvaal and Rhodesia. It will be seen that South 
Africa has its fair share of plagues, and every year 
seems to add to them. Farmers often lament the good 
old days, when many now prevalent diseases were non- 
existent and when, barring inevitable droughts, the 
stock owner and husbandman had little to contend with. 
—London Field. 





Some Miississippi Creatures. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

At the risk of the imputation of claiming an undue 
share of the attention of your readers, and your own for- 
bearance, I will send a little “hodge podge” of various 
inatters. 

The rattlesnakes have not yet gone into hybernation, as 
the weather has not yet been cold enough. The lowest 
thermometer reading so far was 41% degrees on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 15, accompanied by a very light frost. 

We have now a new pet, in the shape of a young red 
squirrel, who, in the language of Artemus Ward, is an 
“amoosin’ little cuss,” and a subject of considerable in- 
terest in a small way. He has the freedom of the office 
building, the windows and doors being wire screened, and 
gambols about at large, his favorite exercise being to 
run up and down the screen doors. He also makes a 
playground of me, and as I sit at my desk runs over me, 
and on the top of my head, nibbles at my fingers as I 
write, and makes squirrel tracks in the fresh ink on my 
paper. Certain hereditary instincts cropping out in this 
youngster are interesting to note; as for example, he 
will attempt to hide a nut by sticking it between two 
books on the table, poking it in tight with his nose, and 
going through the motions of scratching dirt over it with 
his paws. 

While the rats, guinea pigs, and chickens, remained in 
the rattlesnakes’ “den” without any show of fear on their 
part, nor any sort of strained relations arising between 
the snakes and their intended victims, one sight of the 
reptiles was enough to throw the young squirrel almost 
i1'to spasms, and he was not content until snugly ensconced 
in the pocket of a coat hanging on a peg in a remote 
part of the building. 

This little fellow is quite affectionate and will play with 
the fingers or with a string very much after the manner 
of a kitten, sitting on his haunches the while. 

There was some inquiry made recently by a writer in 
Forest AND STREAM ‘as to whether squirrels drink water, 
and how. It is a matter of common knowledge in this 
part of the country, where pet squirrels are of rather 
common possession, that they drink water frequently, in 
the same manner that a cat drinks. 

Speaking of pet squirrels reminds me, that in the fall 
of 1864, when campaigning in northern Georgia in-a 
wooded region, the capture of squirrels became a fad 
with the Confederate soldiers. On going into bivouac at 
the end of a day’s march, if any daylight was left, axes 
were seized and the surrounding forests invaded. Every 
tree showing a hole in it was cut down, and many young 
squirrels were captured. This was in September and 
October. It was not uncommon to see a regiment on the 
march with perhaps fifty squirrels perched on the shoul- 
ders of the men, strings being tied around the squirrels’ 
necks for security. 

The “quail” season opened here on the 15th. My friend 
B. and myself indulged in an afternoon shoot, and bagged 
thirteen birds (an unlucky number—for the birds). 

Apropos of the recent discussion of “true sport,” my 
friend B., who has an argumentative disposition, was dis- 
posed to take the esthetic and non-utility side of the con- 
troversy—perhaps merely for the sake of argument. I 
determined to apply a practical test to the sincerity of 


_ his arguments on this occasion; so on our way home we 


stopped on a bridge and laid out our bag on the bridge 
railing—thirteen handsome birds, all in a row, strongly 
suggesting juicy broiled quail for breakfast, to rejoice the 
eyes of the “missus and the childer” next morning. As 
we were admiring the game, I remarked to B., “Now, it 
would be a gluttonous performance if we should take 
these birds home and devour them like hogs; in fact, very 
degrading to the high ideals of ‘esthetic sportsmanship. 
Let us pull off their heads and take them home as 
trophies, and to prove our skill as sportsmen, and we will 
throw the birds into the bayou for the fish and turtles 
to eat.” Strange to say, my friend B. repudiated this 
suggestion with vehemence, and declared that he would 
not take a quarter apiece for the birds he had killed. 

The bluewing teal have been in- this country for a 
week or two past. Being in the vicinity of Horn Lake a 
few days ago, I heard heavy firing in that direction, as if a 
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South American revolution had invaded the land, and 
i presume it indicated a severe engagement with the blue- 
wings. . 

The bear crop in the “‘Gazoo Delta” is said to be abun- 
dant this season, and it has been bruited about in the 
papers that President Roosevelt would come down as a 
guest of Governor Longino, to engage in a bear hunt un- 
der the guidance of R. E. Bobo, the king of bear hunters. 
[t now seems probable, however, that the President will 
be detained in the North, after larger game. 

CoAHOMA. 


Gigantic Grasshoppers. 


Apropos of Mr. Sprague’s interesting contribution to 
the very rich (and unworked) field of translators’ blun- 
ders, there is a curious one in a French version of one 
of J. F. Cooper’s novels. The author wrote that a certain 
personage rode up to the house, dismounted from his car- 
riage, and “hitched his horse to a locust.” ‘‘Locust” here, 
of course, refers to a species of tree. The Frenchman’s 
dictionary doubtless gave only “‘sauterelle” as an equiva- 
lent, a word applied both to the common grasshopper and 
the migrating locust. He translated: ‘Il attacha son 
cheval a une sauterelle” (he hitched his horse to a grass- 
hopper), but was apparently dissatisfied. It probably 
struck him that the reader would be mystified, so he intro- 
duced a footnote at the bottom of the page, as follows: 

“Dans les Estats-Unis les sauterelles atteignent parfois 
des dimensions énormes, incroyables. Quand on en trouve 
un spécimen de taille gigantesque, on l’empaille en_y 
ajoutant des poids de plomb pour assurer la solidité. La 
bete est placée devant la porte extérieure, et l’on s’en 
sert pour attacher les chevaux.”’ 

“In the United States grasshoppers occasionally grow to 
enormous, incredible size. When a particularly gigantic 
specimen is met with, it is customary to stuff it, weighing 
it down with lead for greater solidity. The animal is 
placed in front of the outside door and used for hitching 
horses.”,-—New York Times. 


Owl on Ship 750 Miles from Land. 


HonoLu.u, Hawaii, Oct. 15, via San Francisco, Cal.— 
An interesting instance of a land bird being picked up at 
sca was reported by the steamer Tampico, which arrived 
from Seattle last week. When in longitude 137 west and 
latitude 60 north, the officers of the vessel were surprised 
to see a bird alight on the deck. It proved to be an owl, 
standing about a foot in height. The bird was then 750 
miles from land and was exhausted. It soon revived, and 
has since been kept in a cage. . 

[he Tampico was not the first boat the bird is said to 
have visited in midocean. The crew of the barkentine S. 
G. Wilder, which arrived in this port recently, from San 
Francisco, recognized the bird as the same one that had 
alighted aboard their vessel fully two weeks before the 
lampico was visited. 

At the time the bird stopped on the Wilder they were 
about five hundred miles southwest from San Francisco 
and fully fifteen degrees further south than the point 
where the bird boarded the Tampico.—New York Herald. 





“ Chained to Business.” 





The Desk Slave’s Song. 


© ruis is the song of the man who’s chained 
All day to the roll-top desk; 

Who, sweltering over a type machine, 
Assumeth a shape grotesque. 

‘The breeze and the sunshine are not for him, 
The sky 1s a mere hearsay; 

He sits and he grinds ’mid the rustling sheets 
Through all of the dull, dull day. 

He thinks of the days when his hands were hard, 
His arms like the best of steel; 

He thinks of the days when his lithe limbs made 
Good time on a racing wheel; 

He thinks of the days when he held his own 
In the harvesting of grain— 

rhen smiles at the thought that a croquet game 
Can give him a next-day pain, 

He sighs to remember the mighty brawn 
He showed on the college track; 

He thinks of the day when he played baseball, 
And wishes those days were back; 

He thinks of himself in a football suit 
Well padded and picturesque, 

Chen weeps o’er recalling the flabby form 
Ihat’s chained to the roll-top desk. 

Oh, man in the field with the hoe or plow, 
O man with the ditching spade! 

Yearn not for the “easy white-handed job” 
Instead of your sturdy trade; 

There’s money sometimes in the office grind 
There’s life in the work you do! 

You are fanned and warmed by the breeze and sun 
And arched by a roof of blue. 

Your food is the food of a hungry man, 
Your sleep like the dead at night; 

Your muscles are firm and your heart is good, 
Your cause is the cause of right; 

We slaves of the desk would renounce our hope 
Of wealth or a “raise” in pay - 

lf we could but feel as we used to feel 
Back there in the “husky” days. 

—S. W. Gillilan, in Los’ ‘Angeles Herald. 





A good story of a school inspector’s recent visit to a 
small German village is related in a Berlin paper to 
the London Daily Mail. Requesting the mayor to ac- 
company him, the inspector heard the latter mutter: 
“I should like to know why that ass has come so soon 
again.” Arrived at the first school he began to examine 
the pupils in punctuation, but was told the mayor, 
“We don’t trouble about commas and such like.” e 
inspector merely told one of the boys to write on the 
blackboard: “The mayor of Ritzelbuttel says the in- 
spector is an ass.” Now,” he added, “put a comma 
after “Ritzelbuttel’ and another after ‘inspector.”"” The 
boy did so. The mayor is believed to have changed his 
opinion as to the value of commas, 
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Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp Stream. : 


Across New Brunswick on Snow- 
shoes.— VII. 


Christmas Camp. 


ALL the way on our long trail from the Bathurst 
lakes south into the Miramichi country we had been 
continually in game country, except when close to 
the lumber camps. On the height of land from which 
we had recently descended, there was any quantity of 
moose and caribou sign. When we stopped for lunch 
on top of the big hill, we built our fire directly on 
the trai! of a big bull moose which we had started as 
we had climbed the slope. On our way down the south- 
east side of this same hill we crossed several moose 
trails, one of a bunch of three, among wh'ch we saw 
one big bull trail. On the last side hill which we 
crossed before we came out into this little half-moon 
lake, we saw the workings of what seemed a good-sized 
herd of caribou. We surely were in the wilderness and 
surely that wilderness held game. When at last we had 
crossed the little lake, following our snowshoe trail 
back to its origin, we saw the trail of a big bull moose 
and the tiny tracks of a couple of sable, both directly 
in what might have been called Henry Braithwaite’s 
front yard. 

For it was Braithwaite’s northernmost cabin which we 
had now discovered—a little lean-to camp extended on 
its sides and front with square upright slabs. which 
formed a wind break for the fire place and a chimney 
to carry out the smoke. Henry had not cleaned out 
the cabin of its snow, or, at least, it was half full when 
we got there. We shoveled it out, took off the cnim- 
ney cover of pine boughs, and at once fell to work 
cutting wood, for, of course, in this sort of camp, it 
is necessary to keep a fire all night. It was now nearly 
dark and the snow was sifting down very steadily. .We 
had no meat left and not very much tea or sugar. though 
we still had a small box of biscuits along with us. 
Under the circumstances we held a sudden and earnest 
council of war. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” said Charlie, “I'll just 
take a bite to eat and then light out as fast as I can on 
Henry’s trail. He must have a camp somewhere not 
more than six or eight miles from here down the trail. 
We don’t know where his trail is after it leaves the 
lake, and if we wait until to-morrow perhaps we could 
not follow the snowshoe track. I think I can follow 
it to-night if the snow stops and the moon comes up, 
and if I catch Henry then we’ll learn about the country 
below here and we'll be all right. If I don’t catch 
him, we may some of us get pretty hungry before long.” 

Investigations showed us that all the supplies in this 
shack consisted of a half bottle of molasses and about 
a pint or so of beans. Henry told us later he had not 
been at the camp for a little over three years, and only 
came up to see if he could get any trace of us—a most 
fortunate thing as it turned out. We all hated to see 
Charlie start out on so uncertain a trip at that time of 
day, after spending so many hours in he toboggan 
shafts, but as he seemed the one most apt to make a 
fast trip on the shoes, we turned him loose, and he 
went across the lake at a gait which warranted the 
wisdom of our selection. Then the rest of us went on 
preparing for our night in camp. We spent the night 
dozing as best we might, though much crowded in the 
little shack, which was only built for two persons. Our 
fire was built against back logs, which we leaned against 
the pine slabs of the wall. Once in a while the slabs 
would take fire, in which case we would pelt the fire 
with snow balls until it went out. On the whole, we 
made it out very comfortably that night. 


Puzzling Moose Trail. 


On the next morning, Dec. 24, we saw by contrast 
how fortunate we had been in the weather for our trip 
across the unknown part of the trail. Snow continued 
to fall, and it grew so soft and wet that presently it 
degenerated into a drizzling rain. Joe Ellis and Jack 
Moore went back toward the Serpentine to fix up some 
traps, and they carried with them the injunction to kill 
some meat if they possibly could, neither of them having 
as yet killed to the limit of his license. On our part, 
Adam and I took up the big bull trail which crossed 
in front of the cabin door, and if there ever was a bull 
moose more ardently pursued than that one, then surely 
he was in danger. We followed the trail for some three 
miles, its general course being toward the north and 
nesebeet, leading toward the West Branch. It was a 
most puzzling sort of trail, and at last it received addi- 
tions until we were sure we were following not less 
than three moose, one of them a big bull. Then, pres- 
ently, the trail seemed to turn and come back, the ani- 
mals doubling on their back track. We thought we 
found horn sign of the big bull, and then again he 
would go through places where it seemed impossible 
for a full-antlered bull to pass. We figured that this 
bull was a traveler and was not yarding in that vicinity. 
Satisfied at last that he had taken the back track, we 
ourselves started back, and at last gave up the trail in 
the maze of tracks which went round and round about 
in the soft snow. The rain now began to come down 
pretty steadily, and the snow became so soft that it 
offered the worst snowshoeing one ever saw in all his 
life. The shoes packed full and the filling bagged and 
ice formed in cakes under the foot. We saw we could 
not travel, and at noon we made for the camp, both of 
us wetted through and through. 


Discovery of Henry. 
As we came down the hill toward the shack we saw 
smoke arising and knew that Charlie, plucky boy, had 
come back up the trail, which meant that he had some 


sort of news. It was, indeed, very good news. He had 
been able to follow the snowgboe trail, and not more 
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than an hour after dark struck Henry, who was lying 
asleep in his next camp, that on Logan Lake, six miles 
below Moon Lake, where we now were. Henry gave 
him a square meal and told him that the best thing he 
could do was to come back and get the rest of us. 
Henry said that he had promised to be at his home camp 
for Christmas, and the home camp was twenty miles be- 
low. He had killed a caribou the day before and said 
he would leave a part of the meat on the trail for us 
below Logan Lake. He said if we started out early in 
the morning we ought to make his home camp on the 
Little Southwest Lake some time before midnight of 
Christmas eve. Then we could have Christmas din- 
ner together the next day. Henry was accompanied 
by his son-in-law Albert, and these two had ‘said good- 
by to Charlie that morning and had started down their 
trail south, while he came back to get us. 


Christmas Eve. 


So far, very well, and we were anxious enough to get 
down to Henry’s place, for we were all hungry and 
wanted “a square meal the worst way in the world. 
Charlie had not stopped to hunt. Adam and I had 
been unable to land our game, and. even lucky Jack, 
who had come back with Joe early in the afternoon, also 
had to report a blank, although he and Joe had jumped 
four moose out of a herd, one of them a big bull. These 
details will show that it is not always easy to get moose 
on a snowshoe trip, no matter how abundant they may 
be. We had good hunters with us, but we had all done 
our best that day, and had not been able to get hide nor 
hair. We held another council. The rain was now fall- 
ing steadily, and we knew perfectly well that we could 
not drag the heavily loaded sleds down to Henry’s next 
camp, for part of the trail, Charlie said, was over pretty 
heavy grades. We resolved to spend Christmas eve 
where we were, in the hope that there might come a 
change in the weather, which would make sledding prac- 
ticable. The snow was going very fast, and any snow- 
shoer or tobogganer knows what it is to trek over this 
kind of footing on snowshoes. At this time Jack Moore 
and Joe Ellis wanted to leave us and go back over the 
divide trail to Bathurst camp, leaving Adam, Charlie 
and myself to complete the tramp southeast down the 
Miramichi country to the railroad, to come out thus in 
an entirely different part of the Province from that 
where we had first gone in. Ellis said that he had 268 
traps, all dead falls, between the Serpentine and the 
northern end of his trapping line, and he was willing 
enough to have Jack go along with him and help him 
set up. (We later learned that when Jack got back to 
Bathurst Lake he caught a black cat and two mink in 
the traps which Adam and I had visited on the Nipisi- 
guit River.) 

We passed Christmas eve, all five of us, huddled up in 
the little shack, which was not large enough to allow us 
all to lie down at once. For fear of burning our blankets 
we did not cover up fully, but depended upon the fire. 
It was a dolesome sort of Christmas eve, and on Christ- 
mas morning there was not a man of us who had any- 
thing in his stockings but feet. Santa Claus passed us 
by. Our Christmas breakfast was composed of what 
the boys called “bean swagan,” made up of biscuits, 
beans and water boiled together. It was good, 


Tatloring in the Woods. 


Now, we came to say good-by to plucky Jack Moore, 
for whom I had conceived a strong affection, for a 
quieter or more manly boy I never saw. Just to show 
Jack there was no coldness, I told him that I wanted te 
make him a Christmas present of a suit of clothes, t 
be delivered at Fredericton some time later. 

“All right,” said Jack—he always said “all right” to 
everything—so we started in to measure him, Charlit 
and I acting as official measurers. We found we had no 
tape line, and also discovered that Jack had no recorded 
measurements of his dimensions in any tailor shop at 
Fredericton. This situation might seem to offer diff- 
cultes, but not so to the inventive woodsman. In a mo- 
ment or so Charlie fished out of his pack a long piece 
of twine string such as comes useful around camp. We 
then started in and measured Jack, tying a knot for 
every measurement. Knot No. 1 meant around the 
chest, No. 2 up and down along the back, No. 3 across 
the shoulders, No. 4 midships, No. 5 along his arm, etc 
We went on in this way until we had a string full oj 
knots, from which we thought the tailor could figure ov 
a coat, waistcoat and trousers for Jack, all these meas- 
urements being recorded by myseli on a piece of birch 
bark in due sequence. It happened that these knots ras 
down pretty near to the end of the string. Not long 
after that Adam, who chanced to need a string for some: 
thing about his sled, cut off a section of our measuring 
string, and we never could tell whether he cut it off the 
front end or the hind end of the string. I presume this 
may, perhaps, make some difference with the proportions 
of Jack’s suit of clothes, but the Fredericton tailor, to 
whom I delivered the specifications, said he would 40 
the best he could, although I must admit that he looked 
grieved. I have not heard yet how the suit of clothes 
came out, although I have a sort of scientific interes 
in the matter, and hope to be advised at a later date. _ 

We had our wish, the weather had turned out a bit 
















‘ colder by the morning of Christmas day. At half-past 


eight the sun was not yet up, and there was a soft, gra 
light illuminating the woods. The boys wanted a photo 
graph of this camp of Henry’s, which we had christene 
“Christmas Camp,” and I was lucky enough to get 
very good one. Then we shook hands reluctantly wit 
Jack and Joe, and so parted, nor have I seen these t 

good fellows since. 


Hard Sleddiag on Christmas Day. 


Adam, Charlie and I now hit the trail industriouslyi 
bound south along Henry’s trapping line. We pas 
through an open hardwood and spruce country, ¢ 
timber being small and hardly worth cutting. It was® 
good game country and we struck quite a little moos 
herd half-way over to the next camp, not to mentic 
caribou tracks, which we had now seen so often 
we paid no attention to them. The crust on the ss0 


was better than it had been the day before, but was jv 
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strong enough to allow the sleds to break through some- 
times and slue around in the little hollows of the swamps. 
The two big toboggans were too heavily loaded, for we 
had left one toboggan at Henry’s camp an ed our 
stuff down on two sleds. My pack was on Adam’s 
toboggan, and I wished that I had not allowed him to 
take it, for I could soon see that his load was more than 
any fellow ought to try to pull. We were all pretty 
tited when we struck Henfy’s camp on Logan Lake, 
and, in fact, this was the hardest work that we had had 
at any time on the trip. We had covered six miles in 
getting to this first camp, and it was noon by the time 
we had our kettle boiled. Then I took my pack off of 
Adam’s sled and did not allow him to have it any more. 
We found the next six miles of the trail much easier, 
and toward the close of the afternoon we struck a mile 
and a half of nice going on the ice, which came to us as 
a godsend. This was Gover Lake, as Henry calls it. 
We were trying our best to make it out to Henry’s home 
camp for Christmas, but we saw that it was an impossi- 
bility, and that twelve miles was to be the limit of our 
travel for that day. We found this camp near Gover 
Lake a very nice one. We now had plenty of meat, 
having picked up a quarter of caribou which Henry had 
said he would leave for us. We got a good rest that 
night and plenty to eat, which was, perhaps, about as 
useful a thing as any under the circumstances. A man 
can go for three or four days on light fare and hard 
work, but after that he begins to get weak very fast. 
_So we spent Christmas day of 1901, all of us working 
like slaves on the trail. Adam said this was the hardest 
day’s work he ever put in on the hunting trail, and he 
told me that he had never been on any expedition which 
was quite as tough as this one which we were now under- 
going. We all felt perfectly hopeful now,. however, for 
we were on a plain trail, and knew that we were safe 
and sure to get out without delay. We could not help 
noticing the change in the country. Around us we 
caught a glimpse now and then of hillside and lake 
surface, and could see that the hills were lower, although 
covered with the same dense black forest growth in 
which we had been ever since we left the railroad and 
started up the Tobique waters. Game sign we continued 
to find just as we had all the way from Nictatt Lake. 
I have never been in any game country in all my life 
where there was so much sign of game as we saw made 
by moose and caribou all over this country from Nictau 
= by (nig as fa ras the Crooked Dead Water and In- 
lan ake, 


Goad Going. 


5 We left Gover Lake at half-past eight in the morn- 
ing and soon struck a big lake known as Birch Lake, 
where we got, a lift of a tiile and a quatter. Then we 
Caftie into a level rolling region. We found splendid 
going this morning, for it had come off much colder 
in the night. The toboggan trail broken out by Henry 
and Albert would carry us up without snowshoes part 
of the way. I went on ahead with my pack and was able 
to travel much of the time without my snowshoes, so 
that I made Henry’s Birch Lake camp, about four miles, 
in ah hotir and ten minutes. I rested here for some time 
gad o aliout to statt oh; whth the toboggins enitie it, 
Adati having stopped to follow up a moose trail at a 
little distance not far from the camp. We all of us con- 
cluded to “boil the kettle’ here and have a bite to eat. 
We each drank a quart or so of good strong tea, and 
at 10:57 by the watch left for the south, continuing the 
trail over rolling lowlands, which had been crossed at 
an earlier time by a lumber road. I was by this time 
feeling pretty good, and was quite a diffetent man from 
what I was when I fitst went in with Unele Adaiti far 
to the north. I had lost about tweive pounds of flesh 
and was beginning to round to in ood shape. I could 
surely say that snowshoeing was no longer any hard- 
ship. So I just thought I would spring a joke on Adam 
and Charlie, and would go away and leave them on that 
next four miles which lay between us and Henry’s home 
camp. I hit the trail good and hard, hard enough to 
throw ime into a most ptofusé petspitation, I stipposed 
that I had a start of about a mile on the other boys, and 
thought I would go in and get dinner ready for them. 
At last, in just an hour and eighteen minutes, I sighted 
a group of low log buildings, in front of which was a 
man carrying a log of firewood. Him I hailed, and 
learned that he was Albert, Henry’s son-in-law, and that 
this was indeed the home camp which we had anxiously 
sought and now reached, albeit a day later than sched- 
ule. Albert invited me to come into the house and throw 
off my pack. 

“Where are the other boys?” said he. 

at they’re back about a mile on the trail, I reckon,” 
said I. 

Just then I looked out of the window and there, com- 
ing along under full steam, were Charlie and Adam, fresh 
as paint and only a couple of hundred yards back of 
me on the trail! How they did it I am sure I could not 
tell. My actual walking time for the estimated eight 
miles was two hours and twenty-eight minutes, and they 
had done it in pretty much the same time. We weighed 
the toboggans at the camp and found that one weighed 
120 pounds and the other 125 pounds. My pack was a 
mere trifle, weighing only 25 pounds—a weight that is 
regarded by the New Brunswick man with absolute 
contempt. c 

At the camp we found Charlie Cameron cooking, and 
we set him to work mighty soon after we got under 
cover. Henry was out with his “sport”—in New Bruns- 
wick any sportsman is ‘always called a “sport”—on a 
last attempt to get a head of game. His customer was 
Mr. Arthur S. Phillips, of Fall River, Mass., who had 
been with him for a month, going in the same day we 
left Fredericton. Mr. Phillips had seen a great many 
caribou and had crippled one, but had not yet killed a 
head of game. The boys said that the caribou were 
seen almost daily on the big expanse of the . Little 
Southwest Lake, so after lunch Adam and I started out 
and took a trip of six or eight miles on a caribou hunt 
of our Own. in a strange country.. We saw a great deal 
of caribou sign, but the recent thaw and freezing had 
left the ice so-slippery that the caribou Seemed for the 
time to have left the lake. Henry and-Mr. Phillips came 


in thatemight and reported that they had killed onc 
~ ‘garibou; 


uy; with a very indifferent head, | 


‘ 


Home of the}Big Bores. 


Mr. Phillips took me to one side and besought me to 
advocate in Forest AND STREAM the abolishment of 
all small bore rifles. He was shooting a small bore and 
bemoaning his fate in having lost a caribou which he 
had shot through the lungs. Here at the camp I saw 
Henry’s famous battery of big bore guns, which Mr. 
Ireland described not long ago in these columns. 
Henry’s favorite gun, the one given him by Mr. De 
Pauw, of Indiana, was indeed a corker. It weighed 
something over eight pounds and had a bore down 
which a cat. might crawl with ease. We accused Henry 
of loading it with a can of frozen beans when he had 
nothing better by way of projectile. Now, here we 
were in the very heart of the big bore people, Adam and 
I exponents of the small bore, with all kinds of stories 
of what we had done and could do with the .30-40, and 
Henry meeting us with an incredulous smile. 

“My moose are different down here,” said he. 
Whereat Adam and I openly hoped that we would run 
across one of his moose and be able to destroy it ut- 
terly with a .30-40. As to which more anon, as they 
say in the story papers. We did feel a little like apolo- 
gizing to Henry, however, for here I was carrying a 
small bore rifle, which is a horrible thing in Henry’s 
view; wearing a pair of long-bowed snowshoes, which 
were anathema in the eyes of both Henry and Adam; 
and, moreover, with my feet encased in a pair of rub- 
bers instead of moccasins! Henry thinks no snowshoe 
man ought to wear anything in the woods except a 
moccasin if he can help it. Adam says that for all kinds 
of weather, the snowshoe pack is better, and I am will- 
ing to admit that we would have had wet feet for many 
a day had we stuck to moccasins. And so we had it 
around the big stove in Henry’s camp; though, I must 
say, that a more cheerful and better natured set of 
wranglers never sat together on the same bench or ate 
out of the same pan of beans with a greater unanimity 
of action. We had Christmas dinner all over again. 


More Caribou Sign. 


Time was slipping away and still I had not had my 
shot. We decided to go out on the following day, which 
was December 27, for a caribou; so Henty and Adam 
and I went out for a social little hunt, I carrying the 
gun and sincerely hoping that we would run across one 
of the caribou which had beeti making all the tracks 
around the country. We saw what seettied to be sign 
of simply hundreds of cafibou along the shores of the 
Little Bouthwest Lake and Jack’s Lake, over to which 
we crossed in the ttiotning. The caribou had been 
tearing up the snow in theit pawing operations all over 
the country, and had we been there a couple of days 
earlier we certainly should have done business with them. 
As it was, the freezing up of the lakes had sent them 
back into the hills for the time—another instance of the 
bad luck which had followed me in my shooting oper- 
ations for the past month. We walked eight or ten 
miles that morning and went back to é¢amp for lunch, 
not having seen a caribou, though we had seen more 
tracks than you cotld shake a stick at. I accused 
Henry and Adam of each having a trained caribou, 
whieh was chartered for the express purpose of chasing 
around and making all sorts of tracks. All Adam and 
Henry could do was to grift and ask me to wait a while. 


At the Crooked Dei Wat r. 


On that morning Mr. Phillips had gone with Albert 
over to the next camp southward, where they expected to 
catch a tote team for Mr. Phillips to take out to the rail- 
toad. The latter gentleman had the misfortune to hurt an 
ankle, so that le found the five ot six miles of snowshoe- 
ing very much of a hardship. Adam, Henry and I fol- 
lowed across the same trail that aftertioon, atid made it 
comfortably in time for an early supper.. This camp we 
found not so spacious and comfortable as Henry’s home 
camp, but more like the smaller trapping shacks on the 
north end of his trail. This camp Henry calls his Crooked 
Dead Water camp, and it is located in a famous moose 
coutitty. At pteseht there are two lumber camps close in 
together in that region, but this winter ends the lumbering 
operations, and Henry says that they have helped the 
country and not hurt it. 

Mr. Phillips and Charlie Cameron having taken a team 
down the Miramichi country, there were left Albert and 
Henry, Adam and Charlie and myself in the little camp. 
It was big enough to hold us comfortably. We had lots 
of blankets, all the meat we could eat and plenty of every 
other kind of supplies. Henry told me that he stocked 
his camps about a year ahead, tobogganing the supplies 
cut to the further camps from the end of lumbering team 
transportation. As near as I could discover, Henry’s 
province was much like Adam’s, and while Adam is king 
of the Tobique, Henry is king of the Miramichi. I don’t 
know of any better kingdom, or, for that matter, of any 
better kings. They are much to be envied, and so is 
he who can have a trip with either of them. As to a 
man having a trip with both of these guides, admittedly 
the head of their craft, I don’t know of anybody who 
ever did that except myself, thanks to the generosity of 
Adam and to the no less generosity of Henry, who per- 
mitted small-bore, long-shoed, rubber-shod people to come 
down a his country and chase his pet caribou and moose 
around. 


At Indian Lake. 


After our rest at the Crooked Dead Water, we pushed 
on six miles to Indian Lake, crossing several of the sinu- 
cus channels of the big back water made by the lumber 
dams. The weather was now brilliant, but cold, and the 
snowshoeing: was not bad. Henry said that if we could 
get to this Indian Lake camp, we would be out of the 
sphere of influence of the lumbermen, so to speak, and 
right in the heart of a very good moose range. He said 
he had hopes to get me a shot at a moose before I left, 
although we had now only a short time left of the legal 
season. I knew perfectly well that I was not going to 
kill a moose, but also. knew that I was going to keep on 
trying until the last minute. As to business and home, I 
had forgotten that there was such things._I wanted to be 
aking myself, and.own a principality in New. Brunswick. 
In. short, I was seized of a swift rebellion, running 
back to the ancient Western days, and I wanted to run 
wild again, just for a year of so, As to the moose, Henry 


said he could show me one, or at least show me the 
tracks. Then he looked at my small-bore rifle and sighed. 


: Houea. 
Hartrorp BuiipinG, Chicago, Ill. 


An Old-Time Garhe Law. 


From the “Laws of Her Majesttes Colony of New York,” 
16913 to 1709. 


AN Act for the more effectual Preservation of Deer & 
other Game, and the Destruction of Wolves, Wild 
Cats, and other Vermine. 

Be it Enacted by the Governour, Council and General 
Assembly, and by the Authority of the same, That from 
and after the Publication hereof, Whatsoever person or 
persons, Free-man or Slave, Christian or Indian, shall 
destroy or kill any Wolf or Wolves, or their Whelp or 
Whelps, any Wild Cat or Wild Cats, their Catling or 
Catlings, any Fox or Foxes, their Puppy or Puppies, any 
Squerrils, Crows and Black-birds, or their Young ones, 
in the Counties of Suffolk, Queens County and Kings 
County, shall have and receive as a Reward for each Wolf 
so destroyed and killed, the Sum of Five Pounds current 
Money of this Colony; and for every such Whelp under a 
year old, so destroyed and killed, the Sum of Fifty Shill- 
ings current Money afore-said. And for each Wild Cat 
and Fox, the Sum of Three Shillings; and for each their 
Catlings, Puppies or Cubs, Eighteen Pence; and for each 
Squerril Three Pence, and for each Crow, Three Pence; 
and for every their Young Ones, Two Pence; and for 
Black-birds after the rate of Four Pence half Penny the 
dozen, and their young ones, three Pence the Dozen. And 
that in the County of Richmond, for killing Wild Cats, 
Foxes, Crows and Black-birds and their young Ones, the 
like Price and Reward above-mentioned. 

And for the more effectual payment of the said Re- 
wards, Be it Enacted &c. That the same Rules, Courses 
and Methods, Forfeitures and Penalties be and be used 
in all and every respect, as are enacted, mentioned and 
exprest in an Act made in the first year of her Majesty’s 
Reign, entit. An Act for destroying- of Wolves within this 
Colony. 

And for the Preservation of Deer, and other Game, 
within the Counties of Suffolk, Queens County and Kings 
County aforesaid, Be it Enacted by the Authority afore- 
said, That whosoever within the Counties last above men- 
tioned, Christian or Indian, Free-man or Slave, after the 
Publication hereof, shall kill or destroy any Buck, Doe 
or Fawn, or any sort of Deer Whatsoever, any Wild 
Turkeys, Heath-Hens, Partridges or Quails, their Eggs 
or young Ones, at any time of the year, except the times 
& seasons herein after mentioned and exprest, that is to 
say, for Deer, between the first Day of August and the 
first Day of January; and for Turkeys, Heath-hens, Par- 
tridges and Quails, between the first day of August & 
the first day of April, shall forfeit and pay for every such 
Buck, Doe, Fawn or other Deer so killed or destroyed, 
as aforesaid, the Sum of Thirty Shillings lawful Money 
of New-York, or in default thereof suffer Imprisonment 
for the term and space of Thirty Days, without Bail or 
Mainprize, unless within that time he or they pay the 
Forfeiture aforesaid; and for every Wild Turkey, 
Chicken, or Eggs, killed or destroyed, as aforesaid, the 
Sum of Five Shillings, like current Money aforesaid, or 
in default thereof suffer Imprisonment for the space of 
Five Days, as Above-said: And for every Heath-Hen, 
Partridge or Quail, their Eggs or young Ones so killed 
or destroyed, as above-said, the Sum of Two Shillings and 
six Pence, or two Days and one half Imprisonment, as 
aforesaid: One half of all which Forfeitures shall be to 
him who shall prosecute and sue for the same before any 
cne of her Majestys Justices of the Peace where such 
Offence shall be committed, who is hereby Authorized, 
impowered and required to hear and determine the same, 
and the other half to the Poor of the respective County 
where any person or persons shall be of such Offence 
convicted. ; 

And for the better Convicting of the Offenders in all 
or any the cases above-said, Be it Enacted, &c. That what- 
soever person or persons with whom shall be found, or 
shall expose to sale any green Deer Skins, fresh Venison 
or Deers Flesh, Wild Turkeys, Heath-hens, Partridges or 
Quails, their Eggs or young Ones, at any other time of the 
year then what is before excepted, shall be held, deemed 
& judged guilty of the said Offence, and be thereof Con- 
vict, unless he or they shall prosecute and convict some 
other person to have done the same; and that the same 
green Deer Skins, Fresh Venison or Deers Flesh, Wild 
Turkeys, Heath-hens, Partridges or Quails, their Eggs 
and young Ones, so found as aforesaid, or any other 
probable Circumstances, at the Discretion of the Justice 
before whom such Offence shall be tryed, shall be held to 
be good Evidence of the Offences afore-said. , 

And be it further Enacted by the Authority aforesaid, 
That if any Justice of the Peace shall neglect or refuse 
to hear and determine any of the cases aforesaid, accord- 
ing to the Rules and Directions before-mentioned, every 
such Justice of the Peace so neglecting or refusing, as 
above-said, shall forfeit for every such Neglect or Refusal 
the Sum of Three Pounds lawful Money of New-York 
aforesaid, to be recovered in any Court of Record, or 
other of her Majesties Courts within the same County 
where such Justice of the Peace doth belong, the one haif 
whereof to him who shall prosecute and sue for the same, 
and the other half to the Treasurer of the County where 
the said Offence shall be committed, and prosecution 
made, to and for the use of the same County. Prov‘ded, 
That nothing herein contained is intended, or shall be 
construed ies anita or alter one certain Act of Assembly 
made for the Preservation of Deer, in the year of our 
Lord 1705,* saving the Forfeiture for Destroying of deer; 
but the same Act in every other part thereof is hereby 
confirmed. Provided always, That the whole Reward for 
destroying of Wolves and_their Whelps is declared and 
intended to be only Five Pounds for a grown wolf, and 
Fifty Shillings for each Whelp in the whole, the said 
Act made in the first year of her Majestys Reign for 
destroying of Wolves notwithstanding. 


* Below is a clause from the Act mentioned: 

And ‘te it also Enacted, &c., That Whatsoever Dog or Doge 
shall be found hunting or chasing any Buck, Deer or Fawn, or 
any sort of Deer whatsoever, between the said first Day of Jan 
uary and the first Day of August yearly, shall and may be, and 
hereby are required to be shot and kill’d or otherwise destroyed, 
any Law to the contrary hereof notwithstanding, 
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An Early Day Way. 


Keizer, Wash., Oct. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
‘A few das ago, in company with a Virginian, I was going 
te Wilbur e some supplies for the mines, and after 
crossing the Columbia River, and getting up near Mr. 
Campbell’s orchard, I noticed a flock of birds running 
along in a trail in the grass on the inside of the fence. At 
first I thought it was several larks, but they ran so 
smoothly along, that I looked more closely, and when 
they came out in plain view, I saw they were quail—regu- 
lar old Bob Whites. And I cannot recall at any time the 
— of any kind of game that gave me the same amount 
of pleasure that the sight of this little bunch of birds 
gave. There were twelve—eight Bob Whites and four 
little Biddies. They were the first live quail I had seen 
for forty-two years this summer. And they brought 
back to my memory many pleasant thoughts. I was so 
much pleased at seeing them, my friend asked how many 

ears since it had been I had seen any, and when I told 
him forty-two, he looked incredulous. But when I ex- 
plained to him that it had been as long as that since I 
had left the Missouri River at Atchison, Kan., he re- 
marked that it was a long time. 

After rummaging through my storehouse of memory, I 
unearthed a leaf that had indelibly stamped on it of the 
first live quail I ever saw. It was the winter I was seven 
cee old. That winter father moved from the town of 

latteville, Wis., to his mill on the Little Platte, and our 
nearest neighbors, Bowmans, had two boys about the 
size of my brother and I. Dick, my brother, was two 
years older than I, and was much stouter. Harm. Bow- 
man was the size of Dick, and Ben was a little bigger 
than I, but they having been raised in the country, were 
much better versed in trapping and hunting than we town 


hortly after we moved to the mill we went up and 
stayed all night with the Bowman boys, and we had a 
jolly time. The next morning early we went to the straw 
stack, where the boys had a couple of traps set for quail. 
Well, when we got in sight of them, they were down, and 
there was a race to see who could get there first. I tell 
you we were not long in surrounding one of the traps; 
Harm. loosened a wedge and moved a top board and put 
his hand in, and soon drew out a quail. He wrung its 
neck and threw it down, then he again put his hand in 
and drew forth another; this one he handed to Dick, who 
took it and instead of taking it by the neck and wringing 
its neck till it was broken, he took it by the feet, and 
after giving it several turns quickly threw it down, or 
tried to, when there was a whir-r-r, and away went a 
qvail. Mr. Editor, if a picture of that group of boys could 
have been taken then, it would have been worth copy- 
righting, to see the sorrow on my face, the disappoint- 
ment on Dick’s and the disgust on the faces of the Bow- 
man boys. As soon as Harm. could speak, he wanted to 
know what Dick had done, and when Dick told them 
that he took the bird by the feet and gave it several 
turns, then threw it down, there was an explosion of 
wrath and a statement that he would not get the chance 
to let another bird get away. So the rest of the execu- 
tions were performed by the Bowman boys, which was 
a severe blow to our pride. I do not remember just how 
many birds we got, but there were quite a lot, and when 
we got to the house and Harm. told his father and 
mother, and they had a hearty laugh over it, to our dis- 
comfiture, and as soon as we could get away after break- 
fast, we started for home, and when we told father, he 
laughed more than we thought the case required. 

We brought home some figure fours, and set some traps 
of our own, and it was not long before we had birds to 
wring, and we knew how to wring them. But these little 
fellows I saw here were safe, for the days of wringing 
birds’ necks has long since been passed by. 


re ee Lew Wi-mor. 


a Game Laws in 
assachusetts. 


Boston, Oct. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: It would 
appear that some strenuous work in the enforcement of 
game laws in the old Bay State may be expected this 
autumn, if one may judge by what has already been ac- 
complished. Without attempting to go into details, it 
may interest the readers of Forest AND STREAM to men- 
tion a few instances which will indicate the forcefulness 
of the work that is bd@ing carried on and which is now 
apparently at full swing. 

One of the neatest bits of detective work accomplished 
was performed just before the opening of the hunting 
season. Complaint of probable snaring at Middleton was 
received by the Fish and Game Commission, and Deputy 
Thomas L. Burney, of Lynn, was detailed to investigate 
the matter. He soon located the snares and reported the 
fact at headquarters. Immediately telegrams were sent 
to Deputies Nixon at Gloucester, Luman at Palmer and 
Shea at Ware to co-operate with Burney. This was 
Friday morning. That evening the four officers were at 
Middleton. Saturday morning they were out at 2 o'clock 
and after a hasty lunch were off for the location of the 
snares at 2:30 A. M. It was a raw morning, with the 
chill of a coming storm in the air, and lying still in the 


‘ brush hour after hour under such circumstances was any- 


thing but comfortable; it certainly needed the spur of 
official zeal and devotion to duty to make the conditions 
endurable. 

Dividing into two parties, two men in each group, the 
deputies concealed themselves at some little distance apart 
along the line of snares, so they would be sure to inter- 
cept any one who might come to attend the devices, from 
whichever direction he might arrive. The hours dragged 
wearily; the chill fall winds soughed through the covers, 
and aching and stiffened muscles made it exceedingly try- 
ing to remain motionless. But their patience and endur- 
ance were finally rewarded. 

About 9 o’cleck Benjamin F. Gould, reputed to be an 
old offender, came into view, and to examine the 
shares and to reset those which had been sprung. As he 
ae Sue: setting - — re was eee os oe 8 Bur- 
ney man, who uietly approa while his at- 
tention was tem diverted. He was taken com- 
pletely by surprise, as was evidenced by his -ejaculs- 
wee. 


tions. When, however, he was told he was under arrest, 
he broke and ran, but was soon brought up all standing— 
or rather all in a tumble, for he was unceremoniously 
caught and thrown to the ground. 

Two snared partridges were found on Gould, and con- 
sidering he was not only snaring, but was prosecuting his 
nefarious work out of the hunting season, all interested in 
the protection of game hoped he would get the full penalty 
of the law. Much disappointment was felt, therefore, 
when the judge fined him only $20 instead of $60, which 
many felt he deserved, especially as this penalty was 
fixed by law. Nevertheless, the effect of this arrest and 
conviction was excellent in the locality, and it is doubtful 
if any other would-be pot-hunter in that section of the 
State will take the risk of engaging in snaring this fall. 

As soon as Gould was safely landed in Middleton and 
placed in charge of the local police, the deputies “took to. 
the woods” again, chiefly for the purpose of gathering 
the snares as material for evidence at the trial. Mean- 
while the storm had begun, and rain fell steadily, driving 
into the faces of the game wardens and soon drenching 
them to the skin. But they were not swerved from their 
purpose, and after miles of tramping over the soggy rain- 
filled ground and through dripping underbrush, they re- 
turned to the hotel at Middleton. They were soaking 
wet, it is true, tired beyond question, and faint from 
hunger (for they ate nothing from their early morning 
lunch until 4:30 P. M.), but they had the pride and satis- 
faction of having done their full duty, regardless of ad- 
verse circumstances, and of having “the stuff for evi- 
dence” to take before the court next day. 

Mention should not be omitted of the fact that Mr. J. 
Russell Reed, the widely known President of the Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game Protective Association, volun- 
teered to prosecute this case, thereby evidencing his pub- 
lic spirit and interest in the protection of game. But 
Gould plead guilty, and no active prosecution was neces- 


sary. 

The Fish and Game Commissioners have been doing 
some very vigorous work recently. Twelve arrests for 
Sunday hunting were made on Oct. 19; another for hav- 
ing short lobsters in possession the next day, and I learn 
that another snarer has been caught red-handed this 
morning, with a partridge on him, and is now in the lock- 
up at New Bedford awaiting trial to-morrow. Except for 
the fact that the first two Sundays since the hunting 
season opened were stormy, it is probable many other Sun- 
day hunters would have felt the pinch of the law. Even 
as it was, four transgressors. were caught in one locality 
on Sunday, Oct. 12, and all were convicted and fined. 

Many Italians have been captured and convicted for 
shooting insectivorous birds, and the reprehensible prac- 
tice of shooting anything that flies, regardless of law, has 
received a decided check. Bay STATE. 


T End of Jerry. 


An Incident of the Night in the Shasta Mountains, Told 
by Ransacker in the Sacramento Bee. 





Jim W. differed from the Father of his Country in one 
especial attribute. Whereas, inasmuch as the latter could 
not tell a lie, it was equally impossible for Jim to tell 
anything else. He was thought to have been a native 
of Georgia, but it is only safe to say that he was a native 
of one of the Southern States. He made very improb- 
able estimates as to the wealth of his parents and the 
number of negroes they owned, and would give descrip- 
tions of his early life and surroundings absurdly incom- 
patible. Claiming to have never known what physical 
labor meant, he knew and practiced little else; pretend- 
ing to have been reared in luxury and refinement, in 
reality he knew nothing of either; and alleging to have 
been possessed of every advantage in his young days, 
he could neither write his name nor spell the large 
words on a flour sack. Ignorance was his main fault, 
however, for in other respects he was trustworthy, and 
thoroughly reliable in everything except what he said. 

It was simply an impossibility for Jim to make a 
declaration, a plain statement, answer a question, or 
respond to a query on the square. When questioned re- 
garding any subject, even if the answer implied was 
simply “yes” or “no,” he would either give the adverse 
response, affix a preamble or attach a sequel wherein he 
was sure to introduce a most astounding improbability 
or elaborate lie. Being fond of hunting, he spent a 
good portion of his time in the mountains with his rifle, 
and as slang expresses it, he could “talk a man’s arm 
off” regarding his exploits. His anecdotes were oddly 
characteristic of himself, and he made his most ponder- 
ous statements in a modest, apologizing, good-natured 
way, which held his hearers in silent suspense, as he pro- 
ceeded, and left them limp and stupefied when he ended. 
It would be impossible to successfully repeat any of his 
startling narratives, but I recall an instance in which 
Jim’s exaggeration of facts led to a catastrophe that 
afflicted him very seriously. He lived alone in a log 
cabin in the hills (alone, excepting his dog and a very 
large cat that he called Jerry), and employed himself in 
mining a little in his almost exhausted placer diggings, ’ 
and in hunting. Jerry was his most valued possession. 
excepting, perhaps, his gun. Jerry was the hero of 
many an astonishing anecdote, and Jim claimed that he 
was superior to any dog, either in scenting and actually 
“pointing” deer or in tracking a wounded one. It was 
really known that the big gray cat trotted along at his 
heels, following with the dog, when Jim went hunting. 
It transpired that Jim came, as was his custom occa- 
sionally, to spend a few days at B. Ranch, some three 
miles from his home. He brought his dog and left Jerry 
the cat as he supposed to.stay at home. We had four 
dogs at the ranch, and when Tim's dog came he enticed 
them into hunting at night, at which times they yelled 
up and down the creek, frequently treeing coons, foxes, 
etc. When we knew them to be in easy distance we 
would take guns and go to kill whatever they might 
have treed. Jim talked a great deal of a panther he 
knew to be in the neighborhood, and one night he 
rushed in as we were about to retire, with the information 

California lion. He had heard its 


loading the hota (somewhat), we set out, accom- 
panied by Jim. e night was very dark, and the 

were baying down the creek at a point we knew to be in 
dense brush. The dogs barked very excitedly, and as 
we approached we heard howls from them, indicating 


that whatever they had it was not to be trifled with. 


The tree was densely hung with wild grapevines, and the 
dogs were panting and snarling underneath. _Occasion- 
ally, by the light of the lantern, a shadow would be seen 
te descend the tree, and immediately a dog would rush 
cut of the vines with a unearthly howl; then the ap- 
parent shadow would reascend, and the dog would charge 
back again, wilder still with rage. We began to think 
it was the lion. Jim was sure it was, and he euthusias- 
tically cheered the dogs on, and instructed me to fire 
the next time the shadow appeared—to fire both barrels 
and shoot sure. Accordingly, seeing the leaves move, 
and the object apparently about to descend, I fired. I 
fired both barrels. We had intended to put large loads 
in the gun, and I rather think we did. I am under that 
impression. I accomplished a double-back somersault 
as the boys do in the circus, and then I thought I fell to 
pieces. Under the excitement, I reassembled myself 
somehow, and rushed forward to see how matters stood 
at the front. Well, after the explosion there was heard 
a “dull thud”—so Jackson said (intimating that he meant 
nothing personal), and the dogs pounced upon the lion. 
Jackson held the lantern, and Ay hissed the dogs. The 
lion was evidently done for, and Jim was hilarious; so 
after letting the dogs “have him” for some time, and as- 
certaining that he was inanimate, he cautiously reached 
in, grasped the lion’s tail, and carefully dragged it out 
of the vines, chuckling with delight. e lifted it by the 
tail, saying that it had a mighty long tail—held it in the 
light of the lantern, and then his visage paled, his coun- 
tenance fell, the tail dropped from his unnerved hand, 
and he exclaimed: “It’s Jerry, by criminy!” Sad to 
relate, it was the big gray cat Jerry, and riddled with 
buckshot, he was a hopeless case. Beyond any possibil- 
ity of a doubt Jerry was a dead cat. Even the dogs 
seemed ashamed of themselves; and Jim’s dog in par- 
ticular slunk away and was invisible for two days. We 
marched home under an oppressive silence until Jim 
volunteered the expression that it was “too bad,” and 
that he “might ’a’ node it was Jerry; he was alwus ruff 
on dogs.” Then he added, as his irrepressible mood re- 
vived, “But didn’t he make the fur fly on them dogs, 
though! I’ve node him to lick more’n a thousand dogs! 
Once when I was gwine”—but it was a long yarn. 





Maine Moose. 


Boston, Oct. 25.—Moose are coming into the Boston 
markets. The way is open, and nothing is done to stop 
the shipments. A man with a moose in charge comes 
right along with no other questions asked than, “Who 
claims the moose?” the usual interrogation at Bangor. At 
other stations no questions whatever are asked. On the 
train, or at the American Express office, the shipper sim- 
ply has to direct to what firm in the market the moose or 
deer shall be taken. The next day, or a day or two 
after, according to previous understanding, the man who 
brought the moose appears at the commission house and 
claims the pay for the animal. What could be easier? 
Is market-hunting to be carried on in such a fashion till 
all the big game in Maine is exhausted? Four moose I 
have already seen in the markets here. If one of them 
was not killed several days before the open sesaon—Oct. 
15—then a bad state of decay is no indication. In this 
case the buyer of the moose threw up the bargain, when 
he found the state the venison was in, and will demand 
his money back from the commission house. In another 
case a man came through with a moose, claiming that he 
shot it himself. It ‘cost a good deal to get him to the 
railway station. Then the express to Boston was not less 
than $2 per hundred pounds, the American Express Com- 
pany controlling the shipment of moose and deer, so that 
they cannot be sent as freight. The man was a good 
deal disappointed when he found that his moose was sold 
for ten cents per pound. It weighed a trifle over 400 
pounds, and did not pay well for bringing to Boston. One 
antler was a long forked horn, with a single prong. The 
other was fairly palmated. 

Messrs. W. T. Farley, P. R. Spaulding, O. C. Ward 
and T. S. Tellett are just out of the woods from a moose 
hunt. They gave a moose dinner at the Westminster 
Thursday evening to a few invited guests. 

Boston, Oct. 27.—The big game record at Bangor 
is great; for the week, 630 deer and 45 moose. This is 
the biggest week on record at that point, and other sec- 
tions are showing up about as well. For the season the 
record is 1,192 deer and 45 moose; last year 1,076 deer 
and 46 moose; same time in 1890, 1,000 deer and 56 
moose. Boston sportsmen are coming home with good 
records; at least we hear of the good records, but noth- 
ing of the failures. It is certain that the number of 
hunters who have been to Maine thus far is greater 
than ever. Word came from Enfield, Me., Saturday, 
from A. M. Darling, that A. L. Brett, of Boston, had 
left for home with a moose weighing 897 pounds, the 
first and largest from that section for the season. It took 
four days to get the monster out of the woods. R. W. 
Thain also had a large buck deer. John W. Connelly and 
P. W. Barber, of Newark, N. J., have taken out moose 


- from the Rangeley region. They were shot somewhere 


above Eustis. Boston hunters who have brought home 


deer for the week from the Rangeley region are B. N. 


Kenney, Miss A. M. Davis, J. W. Long and Frank 


. Vickery. W. M. Palmer, of Boston, and his sister Alta 


Palmer, and his brother George Palmer, who have been 
hunting in the Machias region, have had good success. 
The other morning Mr. Palmer started out from camp 
early and soon encountered a big bull moose. He fired 
upon him, but the moose charged upon the hunter, and 
it took another shot to ony, Se. when he was alto- 
gether too near for safety. issioner L. T. Carle- 
ton reports that he found a case of illegal moose _kill- 
ing at the camp of Dr. D. A. McLeod. It was a lum- 
ber clerk who is 
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It has been the rule at most lumber camps for nearly” 


every man to have a rifle, and most of them hunt Sun- 
days; each, claiming, under the law, his right to two 
deer in a season. These deer are used at the camps at 
more or less of a profit to the captors. 

The celebrated Indianapolis party about whom so 
much has been said in Maine game law discussions, has 
left Jackson. taking 21 deer. Five were used in camp 
as food, and one was spoiled by warm weather. This 
is a much smaller number than represented in the ar- 
guments for a license law last year, when speakers would 
have us believe that the party killed two or three hun- 
dred; a gross exaggeration. 

Vermont hunters are getting some deer this season: 
Mr. E. C. Stevens and Geo. H. Childs, of Boston, are 
out for a hunt of several days in Salisbury, in the vicin- 
ity of Lake Dunmore. They brought out two handsome 
bucks, of which they are very proud. 

Shore-bird shooting has been disappointing at Chat- 
ham. The best bag of the season is credited to Charles 
Woodman, getting 62 large birds in one day. Although 
the duck-shooting season has opened there, but few 
black ducks have been taken. Quail shooting along the 
Cape is good, and Boston gunners go down most every 
day. Small Point, off Saguin, and near the mouth of 
the Kennebec River, is a celebrated place for bird 
shooting. It is controlled by a club. A party of owners 
and invited guests returned from shooting there last 
week. In the party were ex-Mayor James Gould, of 
Chelsea; Freeman Low, Thurber Adams, Grant Adams, 
E. N. Cook, and Joseph Mitchell. They found only fair 
shooting, although the Point is exceedingly favorable; 
jutting out into the sea, so that flights are easily caught 
in range. Their biggest day was 24 coot. Black duck 
were also obtained in considerable numbers. Partridge 
and woodcock shooting was fair on shore. Mr. Free- 
man Low is 79 years old, a long-time member of the 
club, was every morning at the blinds in season, and 
had fair success in shooting, though his hand is scarcely 
as steady as years ago. SPECIAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Curcaoo, Ill., Oct. 25 —Our backward spring and wet 
summer have turned off into a very beautiful fall, and 
during the past week the weather has been as lovely 
for outdoor purposes as the heart of man could desire. 
We have had moonlight nights and light warm rains, 
conditions perfect for the last flight of jacksnipe from 
the north. A few jacksnipe have been n ticed around-the 
Goose Island preserve along the Kankakee River in 
Illinois for the past ten days, and the country along the 
Fox River up toward Fox Lake has also reported a 
small flight; while from Wisconsin po‘nts such as Kosh- 
kenong, Hor'con, Winneconne, etc., the snipe have been 
in fer a couple of weeks in fairly good numbers, thougii 
only waiting for a cold storm before dropping down to 
the wintering grounds of the south. . 

Mr. C. C. Hess, of this city, goes to Goose Lake Club 
preserve to-day for a try at ducks and snipe. He says 
that quite a number of ducks have been reported for 
the last four days around the preserve grounds. 

Mr. O. von Lengerke and his friend, Mr. Oscar 
Kausche, leave this afternoon for a little sn pe hunt in 
upper Illinois on the Fox River. 

Mr. Eddie Bingham reports that he killed a couple of 
hundred ducks on Lake Koshkonong on his trip to the 
o'd homestead about two weeks ago. Most of these birds 
were small, deep-water ducks, and the smaller marsh 
ducks, but the big deep-water ducks were coming in at 
the time he left, and have since then appeared in good 
numbers. 

Canvasback ducks are reported this week in some num- 
bers on Fox Lake, Wis., also on Poygan Lake, with red- 
heads and bluebills in even greater quantities. 

Dr. H. C. Buechner, of Horicon Club, Wis.. starts 
from Chicago to-day for a try on the old-time Horicon 
marsh, which he thinks from all reports will be good for 
the next few days. 

Reports from Lake Senachwine, Swan Lake, and the 
lower Illinois country, say that the flight which was in 
there the first of the present week has within the last 
three days disappeared, and the club pushers think that 
the birds have gone on south. The weather remains 
bright, fair and warm all over that part of the State. 

At Tolleston Club the customary abundance of ducks 
prevails under the system of feeding and nursing which 
has so long obtained in those privileged waters. ; 


The Northwest. 


The northern flight has been in over North Dakota and 
Minnesota for some days, and the next ten days ought 
to see pretty nearly the cream of it. South Dakota is not 
so good as North Dakota or Minnesota this year. The 
latter State can offer better duck shooting now than it 
could fifteen years ago, and North Dakota still continues 
with an enormous supply of wildfowl which, by every 
reason in the world, ought before this to have been ex- 
hausted. a, 

The Saginaw Crowd had good luck on their trip to 
Dakota this month, the date of their start having been 
mentioned earlier. They went in at Dawson and found 
it as usual overrun with hunters, although there was lots 
of water this year and a consequent abundance of ducks. 
They met fair warm weather, Indian summer, which, of 
course, was not ideal for ducking purposes, though very 
pleasant for the purposes of a general good time. Mr. W. 
B. Mershon and Mr. George Morley made a side trip for 
a couple of days and located a new lake, of which they 





‘think pretty well. The party may visit this new lake 


t r- A- good many sharp-tailed grouse and prairie 
chickens seem have uguenred around Dawson thes fall, 
and my informant states that he is sure there are some 
cross-bred.*birds between these twa species of prairi¢ 
grouse. “The ‘car party. had no dogs along, but a party 

1 im - up a dozen ee two 
irds: just driving along and scaring t up. 
pa a ent i good food for deep- 
the canvasback, and this’ perhaps 
tha 


“there is a mighty good reason for that. 


quantities of teal.and spoonbills, The Saginaw party were 
unlucky ‘im their goose hunting this year, and did not 
kill a single goose, which is the first time that they have 
failed to do so. This was their twentieth annual trip, and 
all of the gentlemen are. willing to place it on the record 
of the successes hitherto unbroken. They state that there 
is very little grain being raised around Dawson now, and 
the country is going into stock raising. This will not 
help the goose shooting, but will keep the country wild 
and unbroken, which will work beneficially in regard to 
the grouse and ducks in all likelihood. 

Dr. W. L.-Baum, of this city, returned last week from 
a successful trip to Stump Lake, N. D. He reports that 
he and a party killed 187 canvasbacks beside other ducks, 
He is reported to have said that he and two other guns 
killed ninety-six canvasbacks in one day. He is reported 
also to have offered ducks for the table of some of his 
friends at the Union Restaurant, of this city. Of course 
he did not bring these ducks from North Dakota, for the 
law of that State prohibits taking birds out of the State. 


Illinois Quail. 


We do not talk of Indiana quai] shooting now ,but of 
Illinois quail shooting, since the Indiana license law has 
placed that State in the category of things not men- 
tioned in polite society. In the lower part of Illinois the 
quail crop is undeniably less than it has been at any time 
for the last three or four years. It will not be a big 
quail year, and shooters will have to work more than 
heretofore. Yet there will be quail enough for good 
sport, enough to quite open the eyes of any shooter from 
the East who is not accustomed to putting up a dozen or 
twenty bevies of quail in a day’s tramp. 


Western Men and Eastern Big Game. 


I have already mentioned at different times the grow- 
ing tendency of sportsmen of the Middle West to turn 
eastward for their big-game hunting, rather than toward 
ihe West. Mention was made of the success of Mr. M. 
T. De Pauw, of New Albany, Ind., on his moose hunt 
on the Miramichi in New Brunswick this fall. Mr. Robert 
Allen, of Fredericton, N. B., writes me that this head 
is undoubtedly one of the largest ever seen at Fredericton. 
Mr. Flewelling, of the Crown Lands Office, measured this 
head and reports the antlers’ spread as 624% inches. The 
extreme point of the right hand antler had been broken 
off, otherwise the head would have gone at least 64% 
inches. The left antler measures 41 inches in the web, 
carries 21 points, and has a blade 18 inches wide. Mr. 
De Pauw was in for a month with Uncle Henry Braith- 
waite, and it hardly need be stated that he came out a 
big-bore convert. It required two shots of a .577 rifle to 
bring this big moose to his knees. The animal meas- 
ured 7 feet 4 inches from foot to top of shoulder. The 
head will be mounted in New York. Mr. De Pauw also 
got a handsome caribou to his own gun, and he was the 
fortunate recipient of a very valuable present from Uncle 
Henry, a mammoth pair of interlocked caribou horns 
which the latter found on the Graham Plains last spring. 
One of these caribou antlers is the largest ever taken out 
cf New Brunswick and would compare favorably with the 
best Alaska specimens. The antlers are rib-shaped, and 
have no less than forty-seven prongs and points, some of 
them over a foot in length. Uncle Henry says the car- 
casses had been partly eaten up by bears when he found 
them, but it was plain that the smaller horns had be- 
lenged to the larger animal, and this animal had evidently 
taken the aggressive, as its horns were fast locked in those 
of the other. Braithwaite was offered $100 for the pair 
of antlers, but preferred to give them away for nothing, 
which is very much like Uncle Henry. 

Messrs. Mason Benner and B. H. Mast, of Dayton, O., 
are two other Western hunters to try New Brunswick. 
They were in at Clearwater with B. Norrad. Each se- 
cured a fine moose, Mr. Benner’s head measuring 57 
inches in spread. They go from Fredericton to Brown- 
ville, Me., to have a little deer hunting. I fancy they 
will not find it hardly so safe deer hunting as it was 
moose hunting in New Brunswick. 

Among others who have been lucky in New Bruns- 
wick, are Mr. F. W. Tolles, of Naugatuck, Conn., who 
hunted on Rocky Brook with Daniel Munn as guide, and 
got a good moose. This head measured 60% inches, the 
autlers being better matched than those of the De Pauw 
head. 

George and Coleman Carnegie, nephews of Andrew 
Carnegie, are still out on the Taxis River, with Billy 


- Griffin for guide. A Philadelphia gentleman whose name 


is unknown went up the Nashwaak with Tom Pringle last 
week in search of moose. 

Dr. D. W. Green, of Dayton, O., was also in with B. 
Norrad, and -was lucky enough to kill his moose and 
caribou again, repeating his feat of last season. Dr. 
Green made a good impression in New Brunswick, and 
they are anxious to have him come back for his third 
trip. 

On the whole, the New Brunswick season has been a 
record breaker. There has been a big influx of American 
sportsmen, according to Mr. Allen, of the Fredericton 
Tourist Association, and their success has been phe- 
romenal. Over forty moose heads had come into Fred- 
ericton at the date of Oct. 17, and this represented only 
the heads from the Southwest Miramichi district. All the 
Tobique and northern heads go out over the Canadian 
Pacific without coming through Fredericton. This latter 
is Adam Moore’s territory. The latter thoroughbred 
came out Sept. 30 way of Bathurst with the Messrs. 
Foote, each of them having a fine moose. Adam returned 
at once with three Hartford graduates, one of them a 
Chicago man whose name I do not get at this writing. 

So much, then, for Forest AND StREAm’s principle of 
protection, good laws and good enforcement. New Bruns- 
wick is surely old enough and much hunted enough. 
When you see Chicago men and Ohio men starting to 
New Brunswick for a big-game hunt, you may be sure 
Lda Ol palig epee tae 
that’ they are pr y sure of g what t 0 
after. The reason that may be thus certain egies in 


the fact that the game of New Brunswick is protected in 

fact, and not merely in name, as is the case in the United 

States. i E. Houca. 
Hazrvozp Buitpine, Chicago, lll. 


In a Canyon. 


One day while crossing the Rocky Mountains in the 
spring of 1872, in company with our guide and a Navajo 
Indian, after supper, which we had rather earlier than 
usual, I stepped to one side to view a large cafion or gulch 
which was on our right. While peering down in the 
gloom I saw two strange objects moving about in the 
bottom of the cafion. After my eyes became accustomed 
to the semi-darkness in the gulch, I made out the strange 
beings to be a man and woman perfectly nude. The bodies 
seemed to be covered with hair, and by their actions I 
made out that they were in quest of frogs and bugs for 
food, as by carefully watching I saw the female put some 
wriggling thing into her mouth, which I supposed to be 
either a lizard or frog. They did not know that they were 
being watched. I made a slight noise, which attracted 
their attention. They both suddenly looked up at me, 
gazed for a second in startled surprise, then disappeared 
like lightning. 

Relating what I had seen to my companion, the guide, 
who is an old man and had followed the occupation of 
guide for several years, proceeded to tell us a tale about 
these creatures, the sum and substance of which is about 
this: Ten or twelve years before a party of emigrants 
had attempted to cross the mountains at this particular 
place. The weather being severely cold, it was supposed 
that the whole party perished, all but a man and woman, 
who survived, but so great was their sufferings that they 
became mentally deranged, and have wandered about the 
mountains ever since like the rest of the wild beasts by 
which they are surrounded. Some time back a party of 
gentlemen, with the assistance of Indians, tried to capture 
them, but all in vain, as they hid in some of the many 
caves which abound in this part of the mountains, and the 
search was useless. 

I had a greater curiosity to visit the part of the gulch 
in. which I had seen these wild people, and after travel- 
ing some distance down the mountains, I discovered a 
place by which I could descend to the bottom. The rest 
of the party decided to wait until I could explore the gulch 
to my satisfaction, but none of them seemed to care to 
accompany me. After traveling up the gulch for some 
distance and turning a sudden bend, I saw both these 
poor creatures not fifty yards distant. I had a good op- 
portunity to observe their actions. The man was 
stretched full length upon a rock; his body, like that of 
the female, seemed to be grown over with hair; his face 
was hideous and repulsive in the extreme and baffles de- 
scription. The woman was amusing herself by digging in 
the ground with a small stick as she sat cross-legged upon 
the ground. Her hair was exceedingly long and black, 
and her face looked as though it had never come in con- 
tact with soap and water. After looking at them until I 
was satisfied, the question suggested itself to me, should I 
quietly withdraw and not disturb them, or let myself be 
seen. I stepped from behind the rock which had con- 
cealed me, into full view. No sooner did they see me 
than the woman gave a piercing scream, which echoed 
down the gulch, and springing to her feet, with her long 
hair streaming in the wind, they disappeared in the mouth 
of a cave. W. DRANeE. 


New York State Law vs. Game. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I note what you and others have to say as to the dis- 
appearance of the woodcock, and I am greatly interested, 
not only in the woodcock, but the quail and the partridge. 
Why do you not stand to your Plank, viz., of closing the 
market to them, at least for a period of years? 

Many with whom I have discussed this subject believe 
that the closing of the market, and that what birds are 
left will do the rest. Close it for the ducks and snipe, and 
we will have practically no spring shooting. 

We who shoot for the recreation know that we do not 
deplete the supply to any appreciable extent. I. believe 
I know pretty nearly the scores of all those in this city 
who shoot for the sport; and I also have quite definite 
information concerning those who shoot for the dollars 
and cents they get for their birds, and the scores of 
these persons will very much more than equal the entire 
lot taken by the former class. 

Those of us who have votes should see to it at once 
that our respective Senators and Assemblymen know our 
wishes; and we should insist upon a pledge from each 
as to their support of legislation on the lines above 
indicated. 

Governor Odell, I regret to say, recommended and had 
passed very injurious legislation; I would rather refer 
to his bill for bonding of game during the close season. 
Especially when you learn that but seven or eight concerns 
in the entire State gave bonds. Are the others not selling 
illegally as in former years? The Governor’s veto of the 
Williams bill, to prohibit the sale of grouse, was and is 
indefensible, 

For three years the State of Massachusetts has had a 
non-sale law as to woodcock, quail and grouse, and 
residents of that State declare it a great success; and 
that these game birds have increased to a surprising ex- 
tent, and the Game Commissioners of that State also 
report the same very pleasing results, and why should not 
the great State of New York try it? 

Fellow sportsmen, see that your candidates for Senate 
and Assembly are right on this very important subject 
to us. It wrongs no one. Ja. s. 





Where Beats are Dangerous. 


Tue Altoona (Pa.) Times records: “Howard Tobias, 
a former clerk in the freight depot at Hollidaysburg, who 
is now engaged in the gents business at Everett, Pa., 
met with a serious accident last week. While returning 
from delivering goods at Tatesville, the horse he was 
driving frightened at a bear and ran off. The wagon 
struck the side of a bridge and Mr. Tobias was thrown 
down a depth of about twenty feet, his face striking a 
huge rock, his jaw was fractured, three teeth 
out, and he received a number of other minor injuries on 
ee hee He is a brother of Mrs, George Brennaman, of 
t t anne - - 
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The Adirondack Man Killings. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

A letter from the Adirondacks states that snow fell 
there last Monday afternoon. This reminds me of Adi- 
rondack interests and of some in particular which I 
do not remember having seen mentioned in your col- 
umns. I refer to the relation between the present game 
laws and the killing of men by mistake. Just after one 
of the sad tragedies early this fall, I met an old resi- 
dent on a mountain road. Commenting on the shoot- 
ing he said: “We didn’t use to kill so many men in the 
old days when hounding was allowed. I tell you Mr. 
—— they have got things down altogether too fine.” 

A few days later I mentioned this remark to one of 
the most intelligent guides in the Adirondacks, and he 
replied: ‘“That’s so. In the old times shooting a man 
was almost unheard of, while since the present anti- 
hounding law went into effect about one hundred and 
fifty people have been shot in the Adirondacks by mis- 
take for deer.” He had been keeping tally of the re- 
ported shootings in the five years with that result. He 
said not all the shootings were fatal, but thought the 
majority were, and added: “I submit that the lives of 
these people killed by mistake were of more value than 
all the deer in the Adirondacks.” 

Might it not be well for some of the overwise legisla- 
tors to consider such facts as these? And should not 
both candidates and voters in the present campaign re- 
member that eternal vigilance is the price of our 
forests in the Adirondacks?” 

Any State officer whose course is subservient to the 
lumber interests there is recreant to a public trust, At 
least that is the opinion of JUVENAL. 





Long Island Shooting. 


Bayport, L. I., Oct. 27.—The ducking season opened 
here under very favorable conditions, the weather being 
all that could be desired. More than the average parties 
were out battery shooting from the neighborhood, and 
good bags were made, one gun bagging sixty-five ducks, 
and several others from twenty-five to forty each the 
first day. They are mostly broadbills, though several 
redheads have been included in the bag. I was out 
Saturday with guide Le Roy Still, and the number of 
ducks in the bay would have tc be seen to be credited, for 
sO many never have been known here at one time. 
Enormous flocks from a quarter to half a mile in length 
were a common sight. Though as yet they are rather 
wild, our bag for the day was twenty-four broadbills, one 
readhead, one coot. In a tramp through the woods the 
other day, I came on several coveys of quail, and have 
learned since that they have done exceptionally well this 
season. Gentlemen coming here after Nov. 1, from pre 
ent prospects and weather permitting, will have no cat.-< 
to regret their visit. Henry STOKES. 


Adirondack Moose and Elk. 


THe State of New York having liberated several 
moose and elk in the Adirondack forests, notice is hereby 
given that the killing of these animals is prohibited by 
law; and that the penalty of $200 for killing an elk, and 
$350 for killing a moose, will be promptly enforced. 

The same penalties will be enforced where any person 
or party is found with a part of portion of said animals 
in his or their possession. By order of 

Tue Forest, Fish anp GAME COMMISSION. 

Albany, N. Y. 


Nothing for Himself. 


“How much do you want for your services?” 
the amateur sportsman. 

The guide noted the way his would-be 
handled his gun, and was thoughtful. 

“Nothin’ fer me,” he answered at last. “It don’t look 
to me like I'd need nothin’ by the time you're through 
with me. But you'll have to take out an insurance policy 
on me in favor of my wife an’ children afore I'll go.”— 
Chicago Evening Post. 


asked 


employer 





A Matter of Marksmanship. 


Shotwell—Didn’t you ever go shooting? 

Sportless—Never in my life. 

Shotwell—You don’t know what you’ve missed.—In- 
dianapolis News. 


A Joke of the Year 1859. 


It is said that the hogs in Iowa have such long noses 
that the settlers employ them to plow the fields. The prac- 
tice is to bury a corn cob on one side of the lot and 
place the hog opposite to it on the other side, when the 
porker scenting it, immediately digs his snout into the 
soil, and pressing forward turns a furrow equal to that 
made by the best plow right up to the cob. If a stump 
should lie in the direct road the Iowa hog does not hesi- 
tate, or work around it, but splits it open with his snout 
and goes on. This is following the nose to some purpose. 
—Porter’s Spirit of the Times, Jan. 15, 1859. 


In a prostscript to a note from Mrs, Carlyle to John 
Forster in 1849, the following incident is related: “TI 
forgot to tell you I have got a little dog, and Mr. C. 
has accepted it with an amiability. To be sure, when 
he comes down gloomy in the morning, or comes in 
wearied from his walk, the infatuated little beast dances 
round him on its hind legs as I ought to do and can’t; 
and he feels flattered and surprised by such unwonted 
capers to his honor and glory.” That. Carlyle’s “ami- 
ability” svon grew to something very like affection for 
the dog is shown by what he wrote of. its death eleven 
years ‘later: “I could not have believed my grief then 
and since would have been the twentieth part of what it 
was—nay, that the want of -him would have been to me 
other than a riddance. Our last midnight. walk to- 
gether (for he insisted on trying to come), January 31, 
is still painful to my thought. ‘Little dim-white speck, 


of Life, of Love, of Fidelity and Feeling, girdled. by. the 
Darkness as of Night Eternal,’” . Y 


. 


| Sex and Biver Sishing. 
_——~o-—— 
acm ta Vous ase tea at 

A Pearl River Camp.—I. 


WE managed to preserve the dignity due such a 
momentous occasion until out of town, but then as the 
sun peeped up over the horizon disclosing all the beau- 
ties of “a day in June” in a semi-tropical country, we 
could no longer contain ourselves. Each house passed 
was saluted with three cheers and a tiger, until we be- 
came too hoarse to cheer, and then the big gun was 
fired as often as a man to serve it could be found. The 
good-natured colored man who drove us, entered heart- 
ily into the fun, adding a fine imitation of the rebel 
yell to our cheers. We wound up our noisy celebra- 
tion with a yell all together, and an unusually heavy 
charge from the old gun, which we kindly allowed the 
driver to fire. It kicked him out of his seat, and forcibly 
reminded him of the fact that the road was getting 
sandy and heavy, and all hands should get out and 
walk. Our legs used up our surplus energy from that 
time until our arrival at the point selected for our camp 
on Long Lake. 

It was high noon by the sun, but long past by our 
appetites, when we pulled up on a high flat bank of the 
lake near a cool spring in a grove of cypress and live 
oaks. Dinner for all hands was the first thing in or- 
der, and was eaten from our basket, under protest, as 
it was not in keeping with our preconceived ideas of 
camp propriety to eat home prepared provisions en- 
tirely, at any meal in camp. 

We had allowed ourselves to be persuaded by the 
home folks into bringing—what we considered—an un- 
conscionable supply of prepared food, quite enough, we 
thought, to last the entire week. We had vigorously 
rebelled against the suggestion, but as it was strenuously 
urged, had finally argreed that if we did have to carry 
provisions, it was optional with us as to whether we 
preferred home or camp cooking to eat, and once settled 
in camp, could do as we pleased. Dinner over and the 
horses rested and fed, we started our team back, with 
instructions to the driver to return the following Satur- 
day for us. 

“Now for fishing,” said Jim, making a dive into the 
pile of plunder in search of tackle. He was promptly 
seconded by Will, but Walter and I issued an imme- 
diate and vigorous protest. We insisted that our camp 
should be built—we had no tent—before anything else 
was done. 

It was a task to get them at it, but once started they 
worked well, and by mid-afternoon our home was done 
and we were ready to set up tent-keeping—we would 
have scorned to call it housekeeping. We had built 
what lumbermen call a shake-down or shack, and a 
very good one it was, considering we were boys, and on 
our first camp. It was 5% feet high in front, with a 
sloping roof, which was about 2% feet in the rear. 
Thickly covered with green twigs and limbs, the roof 
effectually kept off heavy dews, and was a sufficient pro- 
tection from the light summer showers that might be 
expected. Nails driven thickly in the two front posts 
furnished pegs to hang our clothing and small articles 
on, and a couple of forked sticks set firmly in the ground 
near the rear end of the tent, made a very safe and 
convenient gun rack. 

Our fire was built immediately in front of the shack. 
so that in the evening we could sit under shelter and 
yet be near its welcome light and warmth. It was 
about four o’clock when the shel‘er was completed to 
our entire satisfaction, and then Walter proposed that 
we rig up some rope pulleys on a convenient tree and 
draw our two baskets of provisions up out of the reach 
of any prowling hogs that might be around, so that our 
store would be safe during our absence, but Jim and 
Will mutinied and vowed that they would not do any 
more work of any kind until they had entered upon the 
real business of the expedition, which wa’ fishing, so 
off we went to the lake, leaving the baskets of pro- 
visions sitting on the ground floor of our domicile. 

Hastily collecting our tackle, we rushed down to where 
the boat was tied, each trying to be first. Jim won, 
and jumping into the boat, heedless of the three inches 
of water in the bottom, made his way to the middle 
seat, where, after one glance into the fish box, he turned 
and fled back to the bank, shouting that somebody had 
bored the boat full of holes. 

Indignant and excited we rushed to the boat, which 
we quickly pulled up so as to permit of careful ex- 
amination, and found Jim’s excitement caused by a 
boarded up fish box, built in the center of the boat, 
with perforated bottom. 

This ingenious contrivance was a revelation to all 
save Walter, but when he had explained it to us Will 
and I, boy like, shouted and howled in the most de- 
risive manner at Jim for his mistake, which might have 
been either of ours if he had not outsiered us in the 
race for the boat. We soon got to fishing, and Jim 
wiped out his humiliation by catching the first fish, a 
bream of %4-pound weight. We were fishing for bream. 
as the only bait available was our roaches, and no other 
fish would bite at them.. Our outfits were long, light 
cane poles, fine silk or grass lines, a quill for a float. a 
B.B: shot and a very small fine hook. .This light tackle 
made’ it great sport to catch this gamy fish that ran 
from. % pound to 1% pooais in. weight. 

We. paddled slowly along, well out in the water, and 
fished in toward the bank. The fish bit well and we 
kept busy. Frequently. two of us would be pulling in a 
fish. at the same. time, It Was glorious sport, and no 
suggestion was made to quit until the lengthening 
shadows warned -us that the sun was down and it would 
soon be dark. Arrived at the landing, we secured the 
boat and. proceeded to put up our tackle and count out 
the fish, Will going on up to camp to build a fire and 
have things ready for a fish supper. A few moments 


after his de re wé heard him shouting in a most ex- 
cited manner, and then came the youn of five “shots 


profitable to advertise 


in rapid succession. Dropping everything we rushed to 
the rescue, believing that our companion had been at- 
tacked by some one or something. 

He was standing near the camp holding the smoking 
revolver in his hand, from which the shots had been 
fired, and it took but a glance to see what had caused 
his excitement. The semi-wild hogs that roamed the 
swamps had found our camp during our absence and 
had raided it. 


The generous supply of good things put up by the 
home folks for our enjoyment had been effectually dis- 
posed of, and apparently appreciated. Breads, jellies, 
preserves, cooked ham and tongue, cheese, butter and 
cakes had been eaten, or walked over until destroyed. 
A careful search revealed that, of the clothes basket and 
large market basket of good things, there remained but 
a small side of bacon, torn and trampled. a small bag 
of salt and half a sack of corn meal torn in several 
places, and badly mussed up. To say that there was con- 
sternation in the camp is but a mild statement of the 
case. The utter loss of these, heretofore undesirable, 
provisions, together with further calamity that our 
bedding, clothing and other duffle had been rooted 
around in the mess and pretty thoroughly mixed in with 
the broken glass, spilled jellies, preserves and other for- 
eign substances, made our troubles almost greater than 
we could bear. 

Night was falling fast, we were miles from any hotise, 
thoroughly tired out and ravenously hungry. Will said 
that there had been four or five hogs in the drove and 
that they had made off on his approach, hastened some- 
what by the shots fired at them from the revolver, which 
was the first weapon he could find. 

We were pretty effectually discouraged, but soon set 
to with a will to try and put things to rights. With 
plenty of fish for supper, the skillet intact, and bacon to 
fry with, we could at least ward off starvation. Fortt- 
nately the night was very warm, and enough bedding 
was found in condition for use to make us reasonably 
comfortable, but in searching it out from the confused 
mass we found enough damage done to the remainder 
to cause us very uncomfortable sensations when we 
thought about the joyous homecoming, and the reckon- 
ing with ottr several families who had. furnished bedding 
under protest and given strict orders for its especial 
care. We were further worn out and both cross and 
sleepy, when we finally straightened things out and 
turned in to prepare supper. Fish was what we all 
wanted, and our afternoon effort had provided what we 
believed to be an abundance for at least two meals. Jim 
and I cleaned fish, Will prepared the fire and cooking 
utensils, while Walter took the side of bacon down to 
the spring to undertake the difficult task of making it 
fit for use. 


“Let’s clean all the fish to-night,” said Jim, “and then 
we will not have to do any thing but cook breakfast 
when we get up.” This was a wise suggestion and we 
acted on it. All the fish were nicely prepared, and soon 
we sat around the fire watching them cook and im- 
patiently awaiting the summons to fall to. 

Walter was cooking, and the air was laden with the 
odor of fish turning brown, which made us too hungry 
to talk. The first meal in camp to those interested is 
only second in importance to the one prepared by 
“Dovey” for “Lovey” at their first appearance under 
their own vine and fig tree, and the former is accom- 
panied by appetite, while the latter is sans any sensa- 
tion except ecstacy. Anyone of the four hungry boys 
who ate fish, and fish and more fish that night, can now 
honestly say that nothing better has ever tickled his 
palate. Of the generous supply of fish, sufficient as 
we thought to furnish supper and breakfast, there re- 
mained after supper not a single one, and the bones 
were all picked over a second time. Abject want might 
meet us on the morrow, but for the night all was well. 
Tidying up after supper in a hasty—but for tired boys 
commendable—manner, we proceeded to prepare for 
early bed. Jim and Will elected to stay by the camp, 
while Walter and I foraged for a supply of wood to keep 
the night fire, a neglected duty which we now truly 
regretted. It was very dark and lonesome out of the 
circle of light cast by the fire, and we hoped it would 
not be necessary to go very far. We finally found a 
large dead limb which we laid hold of, one on each 
side, and started to drag to camp. 

We had proceeded but a short distance with our bur- 
den when Walter stumbled over a large dark object and 
‘fell to his knees, his disengaged hand coming in con- 
tact with the obstruction which was covered with coarse 
hair. With a yell of terror he sprang to his feet, and 
instinctively hanging on to our wood, we tore along to- 
ward the welcome light of the camp fire. As we bore 
down on the camp with our noisy load the two boys, 
already larmed by Walter’s cry, became entirely panic 
stricken, and dashing into the tent scrambled back as 
far to the rear as possible and pulled the bedding over 
themselves. After a hasty consultation we concluded 
best not to further alarm our two companions by tell- 
ing them the particulars of our scare, so mending the 
fire and placing our weapors convenient in case of 
further alarm we all turned in. 

Lewis Hopkins. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 





A Trout that had a Hard Time. 


Gtens Faris, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 
send you to-day by express a package containing the head 
of a brown trout, which I think quite. a curiosity and 
well worth saving. This fish was caught on worms and 
in a brook within half a mile of the corporation. It meas- 
ured just eighteen inches in length and weighed two 
pounds and one ounce. The writer did not see the fish 
until the head was cut off, otherwise I would have secured 
the entire specimen. I would like to know if you haye 
ever seen or heard of anything like this before. 

W. J. Gute. 


I never knew two’ men to ene ves Arctic night to- 
gether without wanting to kick each other ever after: 
ward.—Dr, F. A. Qook, : 
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Swedish Trout}Fishing. 


The Earl of Mayo in the Nineteenth Century. 


THE two hares had finished their gambols on the 
stony black shore of the stream. The woodcock had 
flitted out from his haunt on the pine-covered moun- 
tain. The rising moon silvered the ripples as the little 
wherry was sculled slowly on; a chill came in the air, 
as the west wind blew from the Norwegian fells. 

The big trout with the square taill lay on the bot- 
tom of the boat. What a struggle he had made, and 
how nearly had he rushed to freedom down the rapids 
and away, among the foam-covered rocks! Larger fish 
had been killed, but none had fought so stubbornly. 
His last gasp was given as the landing-net dragged him 
to the edge of the boat. The steel trace held well, and 
there was not a scratch or mark on the bait—a phan- 
tom minnow. 





My boatman Johansen had rowed steadily, and the 
lines swept in graceful curves as we passed across the 
treacherous rapid. A broken scull or an awkward move- 
ment would have resulted in one, if not both, of us bid- 
ding farewell to this world. 

We turned again; again the baits-spun true through 
the clear water; a snatch, a whitling reel, and the fish 
is fast; a clumsy leap in the air shows his shape, and 
now the fight -begins. 

Up into the still water he bores his way, then down 
to the rapid across to the shore, then comes a steady 
tug of wat in the deepest water; finally the contention 
ends in a sandy bay, where the big trout circles round 
and round our little boat. 

There was a moment one felt it would have been a 
relief if the hooks gave and the fish swam free and away.* 

No trout fight so stubbornly as the large Swedish 
trout, called in Sweden Lax Oren. They are found late 
in August and at the beginning of September, lying at 
the head of rapids where the rivers leave the lakes, or 
at the head of rapids joining a series of lakes. 

During the summer in Sweden, trout inay be caught 
in great quantities with the fly; in fact, on some days 
and in some places one may take a sackful. 

The charm of the autumn fishing is the quiet of the 
surroundings. No mosquito haunts with his singing and 
his stinging the “anglers’ rest” I write from. When 
fishing, the only sound that breaks the air is the monot- 
onous thud as the sculls work in the rowlocks, and the 
creak of wood working on wood. 

A char rising makes a slight ripple. The pine woods 
look down in eternal silence as the darkness of evening 
draws on. One hears the children calling the cattle 
down from the forest, and a little curling smoke goes 
up from the red wooden houses. 

My ‘stolid Swede, at a sign, turns the boat toward 
home, and one strolls up to the little Posting House 
compen with the delicious air and the repose of such 
a life. 

Fishing from a boat in Sweden is done as follows: 
Two rods are used, set exactly at right angles to the 
keel of the boat. One sits facing the stern waiting for 
a “run,” and watching the shores slowly receding as 
the boat glides smoothly on. 

Let me now turn to my Journal of a 30th of August. 
This 30th of August was a typical day; not a big trout 
day, but a satisfactory day’s sport. 

We started about 1o A. M., Johansen sculling up 
stream from the home water to some rapids a mile and 
a half away, called “Lap Strugen” (the Laplanders’ 
stream). We rowed up the rapids and down the rapids, 
and the bag for the morning is five trout, one char, one 
grayling. 

The grayling in Sweden are very numerous, and be- 
come, when fishing with spoon and phantom a _ntis- 
ance. They are continually running at the bait which 
means catching fish, but with a long line out the con- 
tinual reeling up of the line and taking off a small 
grayling becomes tiresome. 

The largest trout of the bag caught this morning in 
August weighed nine pounds, the next largest three 
pounds. This nine-pounder gave great play, being a 
cock fish newly come up to the spawning grounds, and 
as I tried to slip the landing net under him the hooks 
of the artificial minnow caught in the meshes, the trout 
hanging in the water; finally with much anxiety and 
some excitement, I slipped my fingers into his gills and 
lifted him gently into the boat. 

My boatman, before the crisis arrived, had with diffi- 
culty reeled up the line of my other rod, now sculling, 
now stopping and snatching up this second rod and 
reeling in the line as fast as possible. If this is not 
done one finds oneself in this dilemma: a big trout on 
one rod, oneself standing up in a “cogglesome” boat 
going down a rapid, playing this same trout with every 
chance of the hooks on the line of the second rod catch- 
ing in a rock. Expletives split the air, unheeded by 
your stolid boatman, whom even an earthquake would 
not move. When all is said and done, fishing with two 
rods from one of these small wherries gives as good 
chances for temporary disturbance of one’s temper as 
an awkward gillie trying to gaff a not fully played-out 
salmon. , ‘ 

These large Swedish trout are excellent eating, their 
flesh being of a rich red color. 

The fish are netted in quantities during the autumn 
season by means of short nets set cunningly where the 
waters of the rapids whirl and eddy round the: rocks. 
As they work up stream and round these eddies they 
get meshed and caught. The nets are of fine twine 
with corked top line, and weighted with stones neatly 
tied up in little birch-bark bags. The fish are salted in 
barrels for winter use. In the northern paris of Sweden 
the farmer depends greatly on fresh-water fish for win- 
ter provender. In Swedish Lapland further north, not 
hear where I write of (i.e., in and near the Arctic Cir- 
cle). one never sees a Lapbunder’s house (i.e., a settler 
or Lapland farmer) except it be built by the side of river 
or lake. In these parts where frost reigns eight months 
in the year the soil can produce little or nothing. I 
have seen a fine crop of potatoes utterly cut down by an 


* The trout weighed twelve English pounds, 
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August. frost; it must, however, be said that this was 
well within the Arctic Circle. Sportsmen and auglers 
must not rail agaist this netting of trout; which means 
food for the sturdy peasants.. Trout there are in plenty 
for all—farmers, fishermen and tourists. 

The trout fishing in northern Sweden is practically 
free to everyone; in the South it is no so. Fishermen 
will find it better always to give away all fish that is 
not wanted for their own eating; if this is done no ob- 
jection will be raised by the farmers to fishing anywhere 
in northern Sweden. 

No kinder or more obliging people exist than the 
Swedish peasantry; the trouble they go to and the help 
they offer you on your journey, making you as comfort- 
able as possible, takes one somewhat aback when first 
traveling about the country, and I may truly say I know 
the north of Sweden better than many Swedes. 

The great drawback to the far north of Sweden is the 
mosquitoes; they are a perfect pest. If it is hot a 
mosquito veil is unbearable, and he only thing to do is 
to smear one’s face and neck with a mixture of grease 
and tar. Housemaid’s chamois leather gloves must be 
sewed to the sleeves of one’s coat for fishing in. By 
this means these stinging terrors may be defeated. A 
flannel shirt must be kept for use when the war paint 
of grease and tar is assumed; this shirt should have a 
large turned-down collar to protect the collar of the 
coat from the black smear. Night brings little rest, 
and a mosquito ctirtain is the only preventive. This 
must be absolutely secure, as I firmly believe twenty 
Scandinavian mosqttitoes would keep an entire army 
corps btisy most of the night. If, however, the fisher- 
man is determined to brave this pest, the best tite to 
arrive in the far north is to make one’s plans so as to 
reach the fishing quarters during the middle of August, 
and leave when the cold of September comes on, and 
the fish no longer take. 

Boat fishing for large trout up north is cold work, 
and for several years I cotild devise no way of keeping 
warm—i.e., in September. 

Winter clothes of best home-spun, tinderclothing thick 
as for hunting in England, a fur coat with a water- 
proof over it, and a cap with ear-flaps completes the 
costume of the upper part of the body. 

As to yotit nether limbs: the little boats you fish in 
always leak more of less; wet feet mean colds, and rub- 
ber boots are very chilly footgear. Wear a long leather 
boot which comes above the knee, under this thick rid- 
ing drawers, and over them a pair of knitted woolen 
long drawers, such as are sold for wading in when sal- 
mon fishing in the early spring. No one has any idea 
how the wind in the north penetrates the thickest of 
clothing. 

Now as to food. Milk, cheese, flat bread, a large 
folded up limp sort of biscuit made of flour and water, 
“Kenicky” break (spelled as pronounced), and the ber- 
ries of the forest as well as the fish one catches are the 
foods one is certain to find. These should be supple- 
mented by cocoa, some tinned meats, and soup squares, 
which are excellent, but take somewhat long to prepare; 
also soup cartridges (good, and only requite boiling 
water). Of the fish you catch the red-bellied char is far 
and away the best eating. 

A fresh caught char grilled on a wood fire is most 
delicious, and the best fresh-water fish I know of. 

Inside the Arctic Circle I know of one place where 
char run to four pounds in weight; they have been caught 
with rod and line, but are not common. 

Anglers will ask, are there no salmon in Sweden? The 
answer is, they are plentiful. 

In the south of Sweden, in rivers like the Falken- 
berg near Gothenburg, these fish rise to the fly. I have 
yet to learn that in the rivers running inte the Gulf 
of Bothnia (i. e., on the eastern coast of Sweden) Salmo 
salar will rise to a fly or even is easily taken with rod 
and line and other lures but the fly. I trust some of 
my readers may inform me. I speak of salmon being so 
caught within the last ten years. As I close this short 
account, let me say Sweden offers many attractions to 
those who wish for a real holiday. Living is cheap, 
traveling also. Comfortable steamers ply to all poris 
on the Swedish coast; they all have excellent restaurants, 
and the cleanliness of Swedish houses is proverbial. 

The “circular-ticket” tourist has not yet arrived; per- 
haps he may come. I doubt it, as Norway with its 
marvelous scenery is more attractive. Let anglers try 
Sweden for a change. Mayo. 





The following announcement appeared not long ago 
in the Tribune du Sud Ouest, Mantauban, France: ‘“Ac- 
cording to our old custom both editorial and composing 
staffs will take their holiday from this day onward. 
After a fortnight’s well-deserved rest we shall, one and 
all, return to our respective posts to carry on the strug- 
gle in the interests of our dear city, of liberty and of 
the republic.” 





A TROUT THAT HAD A HARD TIME, 


“but why do you ask me to throw them to you?” 
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Fish and Fishing. 
Brook Trout in the St. Lawrence. 


One of the wardens employed by the Sportsmen's Fish 
and Game Protective Association of the Province of Que- 
bec, to watch the markets and incoming boats and trains 
for infractions of the fish and game laws in the city of 
Quebec, visited one of the fish markets last Friday morning, 
ard found that a dealer from the parish of St. Pierre, on 
the Island of Orleans, had a trout about ten inches long 
among his other fish. The fish was, of course, confiscated, 
though when the man had told the story, it was decided 
not to prosecute him in court. He proved that he was 
the proprietor of a properly licensed “fishery” or weir 
running out from his land on the Island of Orleans, into 
tidal water, almost opposite, but a short distance below 
the Falls of Montmorenci, and that he had found this 
trout with the other fish in the trap of his fishery. Most 
of the fish taken in these traps are eels, which are of 
course alive when taken out, even if they had been some 
time out of the water. The whitefish, striped bass, shad, 
pike-perch, and various other kinds taken iti these weirs 
are usually dead when taken out of them, atid though 
the fisherman had no right to have trout in his possession 
during the close season, the authorities did not think it 
advisable to enter an action which many people would 
have considered persecution instead of prosecution, and 
he was consequently admonished and sent on his way. The 
trout might have been dead, as he alleges, when taken 
out of the trap, which was set for other fish, but if he 
chances to take another during the close season, in the 
same manner, he will probably use it at home, and avoid 
the risk of exposing it for sale in the city of Quebec. Had 
this case come before the court, an interesting point would 
probably have been raised by the defense. There was an 
evident desire to prove that this particular fish was fot 
exactly the speckled brook trout of our fresh-water 
streams and lakes (Salvelinus fontinalis), but a sea trout. 
It is exceedingly difficult to say hqw the court might 
have decided this question, for while I was sent for to 
the court to examine the fish and found beyond any 
question of doubt that it was a spent female Salvelinus 
fontinalis, there are those here, as well as elsewhere, who 
seem to think that different habits alone constitute differ- 
ent varieties, and the fact that this specimen was taken 
out of the St. Lawrence, not many miles above brackish 
water, would be deemed sufficient by some of them to 
depose that it was a sea trout. It certainly may have 
been on its way to the sea from the river in which it 
spawned, but this does not of course affect its classifica- 
tion, though it will probably lead to an application to the 
Dominion Government for such an amendment to the law 
as will remove all doubt as to its intention in such cases 
as the present. 

Instances are very rare in which speckled brook trout 
are taken out of the lower St. Lawrence, though sea-rum 
individuals are exceedingly plentiful in the bays and 
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estuaries of rivers when the fish are about ascending then 


to spawn. None of the rivers as high up the St. Law- 
rence as St. Pierre are frequented by sea trout, how- 
ever, and there is no river of any kind near the bay in 
which this fish was captured. It was probably a Mont- 
morenci River fish. The Montmorenci River flows into 
the St. Lawrence a few miles above St. Pierre, on the 
mainland, hurling itself into the bay at its mouth over a 
precipice 250 feet high. In its upper waters very large 
brook trout are taken on the fly, and fish of four and five 
pounds weight are sometimes caught by anglers in the 
deep, dark water immediately below the falls, where the 
spray of the cataract is so dense that waterproof clothing 
is a necessity. There is no doubt that these fish have 
descended the cataract, though how they have managed to 
do so, uninjured, is really wonderful. Diligent inquiry 
during the last few days has brought to light two or three 
other instances in which trout have been taken in weirs 
off the Isle of Orleans, and there is one well-authenticated 
case in which a specimen was captured by a small boy 
with rod and line, who was fishing for tomcods from one 
of the city wharves, with pork for bait. There is nothing 
astonishing in the fact that trout should be found in a 
river like the St. Lawrence, into which so many magnifi- 
cent trout streams empty, but from the very few speci- 
mens which are taken in its fresh water, it would seem 
that those spawned fish which descend from rapid water 
to the big river, descend at once to salt water. 
E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


A Cast of 140 Feet. 


SAN Francisco, Oct. 12.—H. C. Golcher set a new mark 
for long-distance fly-casting yesterday at Stow Lake, 
Golden Gate Park. In a regular contest of the San 
Francisco Fly-Casting Club he sent out 140 feet of line. 

The previous record was 134 feet, held jointly by Mr. 
Golcher and by Champion Walter D. Mansfield. The 
former made his cast on Aug. 23, Mr. Mansfield having 
some days previously established the record at the 
world’s championship tournament. 

While angling on a trout stream the majority of casts 
are made at from 30 to 50 feet. This indicates the high 
development to which the casting has been brought. There 
is no weight attached to the line. It is tipped with a tiny 
hook from which the barb has been removed. Yesterday's 
scores in detail: 





Event Event Event 
No. i, No. 2, No. 4, 
Distance, Accuracy, ——— Event No. 8 —-— Lure 
Feet. Percem. Acc.~ Del.# Nets Cas 26 
E, A. Mocker....110 92 80.8 80 84.10 
E. A. Mocker..,.110 94.4 87.8 73.4 80.6 
Re Oe ee 92.4 93 89.2 91.1 
T. C. Kierulff.... 94 93 84.8 $4.2 84.5 
H; Muller... .....: 107 $1.8 92.8 85.10 89.3 
See 102 91.8 93.8 84.2 88.11 
H, C. Golcher,..140 91.8 » $1.8 85.10 


W. D. Mansfield .. be 93 87.6 90.3 


A man was standing in front of a Saranac Lake mar- 
ket recently. He had a basket and a fishing-rod. “Just 
throw’ me a dozen perch and bullheads,” -he sa‘d to the 
owner of. the market. “Certainly,” replied- the ONCE 
se oO IT 
can go home and tell my wife I caught them,” was the 
reply. “I maybe a poor fisherman, but | am neo liar.” 
—Shooting Times, - 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Plenty of Anglers. ‘ 


Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 25.—More than forty anglers out- 
fitted in Chicago to-day for trips to different Illinois 
waters. The weather is fine, and I suppose the boys 
figure that this is about the last chance they will have 
for the bass this fall. Among those who left for Lake 
Villa, Moon Lake, Fox Lake, Deep Lake and Cedar Lake 
in upper Illinois, are the following: Messrs. George A. 
Murrell, W. B. Rowe, D. C. Lambeth, H. Miner, Charles 
Lawrence, B. A. Ahrend, G. E. Anderson, L. P. Hasen, 
W. G. Garrett, Paul Paulson, N. H. Miniter, Thomas 
Hopcroft, T. Schultz, C. M. Hanson and party of five. 
These ought to meet some success. The demand for live 
frogs exceeded the supply to-day, and at 11 o’clock there 
were only two dozen frogs left out of Von Lengerke & 
Antoine’s stock, where most of the live frogs are sold to 
Chicago anglers. . 

Mr. H. M. Pike, of Whatcom, Wash., sends to a friend 
in this part of the world the tracing of a 5%4-pound trout 
which he caught in Lake Whatcom on Oct. 5. He calls 
this a “lake trout,” meaning perhaps by this the Dolly 
Varden, although one cannot be sure. The fish was taken 
in thirty feet of water and fought for an hour and ten 
minutes, though it did not demand over 100 feet of line 
at any time of the engagement. Mr. Pike says that ten 
pounds four ounces is the record on lake trout this year 
in Lake Whatcom. The fishing is all bait-fishing, salmon 
roe being the bait. He adds that an expert fly-fisherman 
of that locality one evening about Oct. 1 caught ten 
trout on the fly in Lake Padden the catch weighing 20% 
pounds. 

Mr. Pike says that there are some ducks in his part of 
the world, and that within ten miles deer and cougar are 
obtainable. 

In regard to the Pacific coast salmon he says: “When 
I came to the coast five years ago, I had salmon in my 
eye, but I find this fish no more like the Maine salmon 
than a pig. The lake trout are our game fish, and they 
are game to the heart’s core. The month of October is 
the sportsmen’s month on the coast. Eastern sportsmen 
are not aware of the resources of this country. Two 
hundred miles north of Vancouver a man can get his fill 
of any sort of sport.” E. Hovueu. 

Hartrorp Burtpine, Chicago, Ill. 





Theory as to Stocking Salmon Rivers. 


Mr. G. T. TEASDALE-BUCKELL, for fifteen years editor 
cf Land and Water, has an interesting letter in the Times 
of Sept. 18, in which he says: = 

“Mr. Charles Dixon has written a very interesting letter 
drawing a parallel between the migrations of birds and 
fishes. But he appears to confuse instinct and memory. 
For instance, he believes it to be necessary for an older 
generation to be present to show the young the way. But 
this is not instinct, but memory; and the latter can have 
vnoth'ng to do with the migrations of those birds whose 
ycung leave their breeding grounds and migrate before 
their parents; and such birds there are. Whatever the 
migratory instinct is, it does not appear to be memory; 
the greater part of bird migration goes ‘on in the night, 
and we have yet to discover a sixth sense, unless instinct 
be a sense that is assisted by the darkness. 

“If the salmon relied upon memory there does not 
appear to be any good reason why it should not return 
by the path it went to the sea; but if it acts on impulse 
alone, and that impulse is bred in the bone, there does 
not appear to be any reason why a grilse should make for 
the river in which it was bred or why it should not make 
for its ancestral river. 

“Mr. Charles Dixon’s -views have been previously ex- 
pressed by me in Land and Water, of which paper I was 
editor for fifteen years after the death of the late Frank 
Buckland, and last February I was permitted to state the 
same views in the County Gentleman; but although I 
consider that the greatest importance is due to instinct in 
dealing with salmon culture, and that salmon bred in 
ene river from ova gathered from another would return 
to the latter, and not to the former, yet I do not believe 
ihat precludes the restoration of a salmon river, although 
its breed of fish have become extinct. But, in order to do 
this, I would suggest that hereditary instinct must be 
broken down by cross.ng, and when this is accomplished 
ihe river intended to be benefited may have just as much, 
and no more, chance of benefit as every other river on 
the coast, or, perhaps, in the Continent, where the opera- 
tion has been conducted.” 

There may be a good deal in what Mr. Teasdale-Buckell 
says, but on the other hand there is no doubt that the 
Yorkshire Esk, for instance, was stocked with salmon 
reared from eggs taken from other rivers, and other in- 
stances might be mentioned.—London Fishing Gazette. 





Hints and Wrinkles. 


Readers are invited to send for publication under this 
head hiots and wriukles drawn ircm gractical ex nce, 


aad pertaining to shooting, fishing, camping aad lite. 


No. 3 —Tackle Books for Novices. 


THE beautifully made fly-books and tackle boxes sold 
by the fishing tackle dealers are the result of the long 
years of experience of thousands of anglers, and are 
generally worth all one pays for them. But as the novice 
usually makes some mistakes before he finds just what 
will suit his tastes, the following plan may save him a 
few dollars in the end. At any stationery shop he can 
purchase for a dollar or less a large pocketbook or wallet 
intended for carrying greenbacks or checks without fold- 
ing. them, arid other valuable papers; in one’s inside 








- pocket: The variety best suited to the angler’s needs is 


nerally “made of- stout canvas, has-six or eight full- 
ength pockets and several smaller ones. The outer cov- 
ering is leather. In ‘size such a-wallet is about four by 
nine inches, and should have an elastic band over all. 

In ‘use the large pockets will contain bass and trout 
onan, Gee snelled hooks of varibus kinds and 
sizes, leaders, ts, sinkers, artificial baits, stringers, 


_F._ W. Smith. Sec’y, 


spare lines, a repair kit of thread, wax, shellac, etc., and 
no end of junk the angler accumulates in a season. But 
the best feature of this homely tackle-book is that there 
are pockets enough to keep each variety of flies or hooks 
in its own separate compartment. Unlike a rigid metal 
box, it may be stuffed into one’s hip pocket, or ander 
his belt, or tossed about without fear that the contents 
will spill out, or that the hooks may penetrate the outer 
covering to prod one at the wrong time and place. 

A receptacle of this sort is less serviceable than a regu- 
lar fly-book for one who uses the fly exclusively. Neither 
is it so valuable as a tackle box to one who uses no 
flies. But for the angler who employs bait or flies, ac- 
cording to circumstances, and especially to the novice, this 
book offers many advantages. Try it. 

Perry D. FRAZER. 


Ghe Hermel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Nov. 26-29.—Philadelphie.—Philadelphia Dog Show Association’s 
show. M., A. Viti, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 3—Robinson, I!l.—Illinois Field Trial Association’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. W. 
R. Green, Sec’y, Marshall, Ill. c 

Nov, 3.—Thirteenth annual field trials of the National Beagle 
Club of America. Charles R. Stevenson, Sec’y, 106 Market street, 
Camden, N. J. s 

No. 3.—Greenville, Mich.—Michigan Field Trial Association’s 
(member of the American Championship Club) fifth annual trials. 
C. D. Stuart, Sec’y, Benton Harbor, Mich. ' ; 

Nov, 4.—Washington C. H., Ohio.—Ohio Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fifth annual 
trials. C, E. Baughn, Sec’y. 

Nov, 6.—Eastport, L. oe Club of America’s (member of 
the American Championship Club) second annual trials. R. E. 
Westlake. Sec’y, Scranton, Pa. , 

Nov. 7-8.—Robinson, I1l.—Western Irish Setter Club’s inaugural 
trials. T, L. Ferm, Secy. 

Nov. 10.—Bicknell, Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. 
H. S. Humphrey, Sec’y. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nov. 11.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trial Club’s trials. 
New Haven. 

Nov. 10.—Ruthven, Ont.—North American Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fourth 
annual trials. Richard Bangham, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 

Nov. 11.—St. Joachim, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s 
fourteenth annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 17.—Glasgow, Ky.—Third annual trials of the Kentucky 
Field Trial Club. S. B. Havs, Sec’y. 

Nov. 18.—Branchton, Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s seventh annual 
trials. A. C. Peterson. Sec’y. 

ov. 18.—Ruthven, Ont.—Fourth annual trials of the North 
American Field Trial Club. Alfred Wigle, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 

Nov. 24.—Glasgow, Ky.—American Championship Field Trial 
Association’s second annual trials. C, B. Cooke, Sec’y. 

Nov, 29.—Thomasville, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s 
eighth annual trials. 

Nov. 24.—Glascow, Ky.—American Championship Field Trial 
Club’s second annual trials, Chas. B. Cooke, Sec’y, Richmond, Va 

Dec, 15.—Huntsville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s (member 
of the American Championship Club) third annual trials. John 
F. Fletcher, Sec’y, Birmingham, Ala. 





Canine Elegies and Epitaphs. 
XXVI—Satan. 


Could not thy potent name, oh Satan, hold thy breath, 
Secure against the fatal tyranny of Death? 
Must thou, too, yield to his determined call, 
As Adam did when Adam had a fall? 
Do Man and Dog one common law obey? 
Are both composed of one congenial clay? 
If so, what difference is there *tween a man and dog? 
For a dog may be a man, a man a dog “in cog.” 
But man, by Death, to future life is led, 
Whilst dogs, by Death, are made forever dead. 
Oh, for some Dogberry’s book to write thy fate in, 
Poor used up, dead, annihilated Satan! 
A dog must have his day; and thine is past; 
For dog days, Satan, are too hot to last. 
Thy bark upon life’s stream was sorely tossed; 
But now, alas, thy little bark is lost; 
And Dr. Smith alone remains to wail 
The sad relation of thy little tail. 
Thou couldst not make a pill or spread a plaster 
To aid the business of thy worthy master; 
But all his “whine and bark” he had from you, 
And that was doing all a dog could do. 
Requies-cat! I'd say, since Death has broke the lease, 
But where there was a cat you'd have no peace. 
1 cannot of your wit, poor Satan, brag, 
Although your tail, "tis true, was quite a wag. 
—Dr. Northall. 


Fox Hound Trials. 


Tue following circular will be of special interest to 
fox hunters: 

Fox hound pack field trials, to be run at Westbury, 
Long Island, N. Y., to commence on Wednesday, Nov. 

, 1902. 

. For the best packs of fox hounds in field work, open 
to the packs =f cocmmnianh hunts, and to such private 
packs as may be approved, by subscription of $50 for 
each pack, p. p., the value of the purse guaranteed to 
be $1,000, of which, in case of four or more starters, $800 
to first and $200 to second. 

Any hunt entering a second pack. shall be. allowed to 
do so by designating the same as No. 2, and paying an 
entrance fee of $25; but the same hounds shall ‘not ran 
in different : Bi 





Entri ill close Fri , Oct. , 1902, | Ralph - 
tries will, on o +, sete 


N. Ellis; Westbury, L. L.. ght is res to re- 
j a 7 name of every. owner or part 
owner of sey-boyed is to be run with any pack must 


of hounds to -be started, the reduction must) be made 
uniformly in all competing packs. 

The individuals of each pack must be named in writ- 
ing to the judges on the morning of the day when each 
several pack is to run its first trial, and no substitution 
of hounds will be allowed throughout the trials, but in 
case of the loss or death of any hound or hounds the 
judges may permit and may require the substitution of 
other hounds in their place, as the best interests of the 
trials may, in the. opinion of the judges, at that time re- 
quire. 

All hunting will be after wild foxes only, and no drags, 
nor drop foxes, nor placed foxes will be allowed. 

Each pack will have three trials or hunts, and no trial 
shall be considered as such unless a fox is actually 
found. No pack shall be required to hunt on two suc- 
cessive days, but may elect to do so. Each. pack will 
be judged upon its average performance during not 
more than three trials. Any hunt may elect to stand 
on its performance on one or more hunts, but shall have 
the right to complete its three trials before the compe- 
tition is concluded, if the master of such hunt deems it 
advisable to take all or any of the further trials to which 
such pack may be entitled; provided, that the judges 
may, in their discretion, order any such pack to take 
all or any of such further trials (not exceeding three 
in all), if, in their opinion, any difference of hunting is 
due to the inequalities of scenting conditions. 

The judges may, in their discretion, conclude the 
competition on not less than two trials or opportunities 
for each pack, if, in their opinion, each pack has had a 
fair opportunity in the competition. 

If, upon the completion of the three trials to which 
each competing pack is entitled, a majority of the judges 
cannot determine which pack shall be declared the win- 
ner, they, the judges, shall have absolute authority to 
continue the trials in any manner they deem necessary 
to reach a conclusion. 

There will be three judges. If any judge is unable to 
act as such, the other two may act without any third 
member, or may select a third judge to act with them. 
No judge shall be interested in any manner as owner or 
part owner or lessee of any competing hound. The 
judges shall not disclose to any person whomsoever 
any of their deliberations or decisions in regard to the 
trials until the results thereof are made known publicly 
to all of the competitors after the trials are completed. 

The judges will designate the hour and place of meet- 
ing for the trials of each day. 

The judges will have absolute authority and discre- 
tion in all matters relating to the running of the packs 
in the field and all other questions of every kind that 
may come up; and their decision in all matters relating 
to the trials will be final. The judges may order any 
person from the field, if, in their opinion, such person 
interferes in any way. In case the judges deem that any 
interference has affected the hunting of the pack, they 
may declare that trial void. The judges may, in their 
discretion, disqualify any pack from participation in 
the competition, or from receiving any award therein, 
if the majority of the judges deem that the eompetitor 
has violated any of the commonly accepted rules or con- 
ventions of the hunting field. The judges may, in their 
discretion, order two competing packs of hounds to be 
put down and run at the same time. 

Stabling and kenneling accommodations will be pro- 
vided for all competitors, 


Tomkins’ Lurcher. 


“Hutto, Tomkins! You've got that ugly brute of a 
dog of yours in our plantations again, eh?” This was 
the shout of a tall, burly keeper to a-man of withdraw- 
ing appearance, silent as a general rule, dressed in work- 
man’s coat, and accompanied by a large ugly-looking 
ye low lurcher. The dog seemed to have caught much 
of the shy character of its master; following close at 
his heels with an uneasy glance, first toward the right 
hand, next to the left. It was not a propossessing ani- 
mal. Neither you, nor I, gentle reader, would care to 
see it near our game coverts. Still, there appeared no 
harm in the dog, and most people would have left it 
severely alone, as it had a decidedly fierce look when 
it eonwes its jaws and showed two ridges of white 
teeth. 

“We are on the path and doing no harm, Mr. Ken- 
ton,”” answered the man apologetically. 

“You may be doing no harm when you see me about, 
but when I am away what is that dog for?” 

“It is a favorite pet of my poor sick wife, sir, and I 
don’t like to part with it, being, which it is, quite harm- 
less. It never looks at a rabbit or hare, I do assure 
ee. 

“Nonsense; I don’t believe you. I'll bet you a sover- 
eign that if that dog were told, he would at once catch 
a hare.” ‘ 

The insignificant old man looked up. Another man 
was hurrying down a path at right angles to the one he 
was pursuing. He thought a moment and then said: 
“Excuse me, Mr. Kenton; I'll take you. I am not much 
of a betting man, but in this case you shall not be dis- 
appointed. Mr. Freebody!” and he shouted aloud to 
the other man, “Mr. Freebody!” That~ gentleman 
stopped and they walked toward each other. “Mr. 
Freebody, the doctor, is a friend of yours, I think, Mr. 
Kenton. We will ask him to hold the stakes.” Ac- 
cordingly the silent man pointed out to the doctor the 
ugly, sleepy-looking dog, and bet a sovereign with the 
keeper that it would not and could not run after any 
game whatever, and that it should be allowed any one 
(as well-as its owner) to urge it on. If it took no 
notice of any such encouragement he; its master, should 
receive -a sovereign from the keeper. If, on the other 
hand, it did pursue-or in any way take notice of game, 
however cheered -on; he, its owner, though sufficiently 
poor, would pay-the keeper his sovereign. 

“The conditions seem fair énough,” said the doctor. 


“I will gladly: see fair: play. Each of you hand me his 
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him—“On Peter Loo! on! At him!” But the only 
result was that the dog drew nearer to his master and 
did not turn a hair with eagerness. “Perhaps you will 
now try him yourself, sir?” asked the dull-looking man 
of the keeper. “You stay here,” replied the keeper, 
“and Mr. Freebody and I will try by ourselves. The 
doctor will look after your interests.” 

“IT am quite satisfied,’ rejoined the dog’s master. 
“Take him with you.” Mr. Kenton rather shrank from 
so Satanic a dog, but at length, by snapping of fingers 
and much encouragement, they tempted it into the next 
two fields while its master remained behind sitting on 
an old harrow. 

“Well?” asked he, when, after some time, they re- 
turned with Peter. 

“Oh, he is wrongly suspected,” said the doctor, “he is 


quite harmless to game; we tried him in every way, and ~ 


he would not look either at hare, pheasant or rabbit.” 
As if to justify his words up jumped a big jack hare 
and both the doctor and the keeper at once set on 
Peter with abundance of “Yoicks!” “Loo! loo!” “At 
him, then,” and the like. The dog looked supremely 
insulted and walked slowlly to its master, lying down 
by his side. Kenton scratched his head and seemed 
much astonished, while the doctor handed over the two 
sovereigns to the silent man, with a cheery word to 
Kenton about the horse a man backed not always win- 
ning, and then, rubbing his hands together, said: “Good- 
by to you both. I must get on to ease poor Riggall, 
who lies near Pope’s Corner with a broken leg.” 

A few days afterward the doctor fell in again with 
Tomkins and said: “Well, now, Tomkins, I want you 
to tell me your secret. Every one knows that brute of 
yours must follow its kind, and it is certainly a poach- 
ing dog.” 

Tomkins looked around and said nothing. They were 
standing much about where the wager had been decided. 
There were no signs of the keeper. It was a dull 
autumnal evening. The dog pricked up its ears as if it 
expected something. Tomkins walked hastily to a neigh- 
boring patch of gravel and weeds. Up jumped a fine 
hare, and the dog looked at his master, who said, “Come 
to heel, Peter!” and off flew the lurcher, gaining upon 
the hare as it rushed into a pasture field, and in a very 
short time running it down. Tomkins ran up and, speed- 
ily killing the hare, stowed it away in one of his ca- 
pacious pockets. “I don’t quite see the meaning of all 
this,” quoth the doctor. “Then I will tell you, sir, 
though I dare not show you my system any more in 
operation. I have taught the dog to do the exact con- 
trary to what I say. Thus ‘Fetch him! Loo!’ means 
really ‘Come to heel!’ and so on with every command. 
You have seen how this plan brought me in a sovereign, 
and you can fancy how utterly puzzling it is to the 
keepers to see a dog which, when set on a hare (and 
I often do it on purpose), at once slinks back and 
never so much as looks at game. But I hope you will 
keep my secret, sir, for you see I have trusted you with 
as 

And so they parted; the doctor having learned one 
more trick of the poaching fraternity—London Illus- 
trated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


A Vermont Mode. 


SPRINGFIELD, Vt., Oct. 21.—Last week I spent another 
delightful week at my log cabin camp, of which I have 
already made mention in one or two sketches of woods 
life, published in Forest AND STREAM. 

Thursday morning Mr. J. W. Currie, one of our crack 
fox hunters, arrived at camp with two good hounds. The 
morning was warm and damp, ideal for the sport. We 
loosed the dogs, who disappeared at once, while we 
went to our favorite “stands.” Below us spread a valley 
and beyond another range of wooded hills, all ablend of 
browns, reds and yellows, over which the cloud shadows 
crept. It was one of those autumn days that make the 
heart of a sportsman swell in his breast. Suddenly from 
far below in the thick swamp rose the long, half-sad cry 
of a hound, whose delicate nostrils catch the first faint 
aroma of a trail already cold. And then for half an hour 
we watched the marvelous unraveling of that maze of 
windings made by Reynard in his nocturnal hunting. 

A sudden burst of music, the glad full cry of hounds 
in hot pursuit, and down through the woods across the 
swamp and up the opposite slope into full view, came fox 
and hounds. Over the ridge the cry died away and then 
came swelling back as Reynard made his first turn; back 
across the valley and up the hill on which we stood 
where the music suddenly céased. Aer als, 

The hounds came and whined their invitation for us to 
follow them; they led straight to a woodchuck hole, where 
they assured us they had driven Reynard to earth. 

We brought bar and shovel from the camp and started 
in to dig him out, but found a network of winding pas- 
sages; the task seemed hopeless, so we gave it up, and 
the hounds followed us reluctantly back to camp. ; 

After a good dinner we discussed the run over our pies, 
and about 3 P. M. started out to find the dogs, who had 
long since disappeared. We found them at the hole, and 
they had dug so they could crawl in six or eight feet. 
'‘ They were impatient and bayed loudly with rage and dis- 
appointment. ei 

In the hope of driving the fox out and giving us another 
run, we tried smoke. Gathering dried ferns, we made a 
smudge at the lower opening. By good fortune the draft 
was right, and smoke poured from the upper hole. 

d could be heard to sneeze and cough, but refused 

to jump and have a run for it; instead, he came down to 
within three feet of the smudge and we could hear him 
digging furiously for several moments, then we heard no 
a hole over the spot, the writer put in 
out a i dog fox.. The dogs 
ed a few good sh by way of encourage- 
ment and to relieve their feelings, and bearing our trophy 
we waiked slowly back te camp by the light of a glorious 
crimson sun, whose last rays lingered-affectionately on the 
— pes og those where never again one sly 
fox id turn to at.the baffled hounds. The 

an extra fine one, was presented to the cabin by Mr. 

ie, and will occupy a place of horior over the stone 
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driven to earth by hounds will suffocate rather than jump 
out to the dogs. Second, this fox, though one of the 
largest we had ever seen and very full, tipped the scales at 
barely ten pounds, which proves that the we:ght of this 
animal is usually grossly exaggerated by hunters. 

W. W. Brown. 


Wolverly Wallie. 


New Yorx.—Considerable surprise was expressed by 
several experts that the Skye terrier Wolverley Wallie, 
which attracted so much attention at the exhibition of 
the Ladies’ Kennel Association of America should re- 
ceive only the third prize, a number of those best quali- 
fied to judge claiming that on many accounts this dog 
was one of the most remarkable ever shown at an ex- 
hibition in this country. 

The coat of the dog counts fifteen points in the trials. 
Wolverley Wallie has a coat such as has never been seen 





in this country before, the hair from the middle of his 
back reaching to the ground, and beneath this com- 
paratively coarse outer coat is a soft under coating of 
short hair, which marks the Skye terrier and is very soft 
and downy. ; 

Wolverley Wallie is owned by Mrs. Robert H. Mc- 
Curdy and was imported from England, and as a prize 
winner in English exhibitions his record is unequaled. 
He was the winner of two challenge prizes, and of the 
first prize and special prizes in the Ladies’ Kennel Asso- 
ciation, Botanic 1900, Manchester 1901, Harrogate 1901 
and several others. SPECTATOR. 


Philadelphia Show. 


a 
PHILADELPHIA.—The following judges have accepted 
invitations to judge at the Philadelphia Show in addi- 
tion to those already announced: Reginald Mayhew, 
fox terriers, black and tan terriers, Scottish terriers and 
toy dog; and Irving Watkinson, St. Bernards. 
Marcet A. Vitr, Hon. Sec. 


Bachting. 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


WITH the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising yachts- 
men during the season of 1902, the publishers of Forest 
AND STREAM Offer prizes for the best stories of cruises 
submitted to be published in Forest aNp STREAM. It is 
believed that these will form not only entertaining records 
of pleasant summer days spent afloat along our coasts and 
waterways, but will furnish information of practical value 
to other yachtsmen making subsequent cruises on the 
same waters. 

, Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
ows: 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $30.00. 

Third prize, $20.00. 

_ Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1902. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be of 
yalue to men going over the same route. A description 
of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be re- 
garded very favorably in making awards, and it is sug- 
gested to writers that an accurate account be kept of all 
incidents happening while under way. 

4. An outline chart suitable for reproduction, showing 
the course taken, must accompany each article. When 
possible, articles should be accompanied by amateur photo- 

aphs taken on the cruise, including one of the boat. 

ood photographs will be considered in making the 
awards. 

5. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing y, 346 Broadway, New York city, on or 
before Nov. 15, 1902. : 

Mr. T. C. Zerega has very kindly consented to act as 
judge and to make the awards, ~ 








New York Y. C. 


Tue fifth general meeting of the New York Y. C. was 
held on Thursday evening, Oct. 23, at the club house on 
West Forty-fourth street. The meeting was of unusual 
importance, as the question of a new measurement rule 
was to be di and for that reason was well at- 
tended by yacht owners. The regular business of the 
meeting was first disposed of, and this occupied about 
an hour. The committee to nominate officers for the 


coming sgpciated, and follows: Lewis Cass 
Ledyard, EM. sown, £. D. Morgan, SL. Husted. 
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Jr., C. Oliver Iselin, E. M. Padelford, F. M. Hoyt, 
Charles T. Minton, W. L. Bull and J. Searle Barclay. 
As Commodore Ledyard is to serve on this committee, it 
is evident that he is not to continue in office another year. 
The following were elected members: Lieut. W. L. Lit: 
tlefield, U. S. N.; Ensign Edward T. Constien, U. S. N.; 
Capt. R. Morgan Gilson, U. S. M. C.; Capt. David D. 
Porter, U. S. M. C.; Lieut. Louis McC. Little, U.S. M. 
C.; Lieut. F. Lewis Sawyer, U. S. N.; Walter R. Herrick, 
Frank L. Palmer, Lieut.-Com. W. F. Fullam, U. S. N.; 
Paymaster E. W. Bonnaffon, U. S. N.; Hugh J. Chis- 
holm, Urban H. Broughton, Henry H. Rogers, Jr., De 
“Grande C. Cramer, Lieut. E. W. McIntyre, U. S. N.; A 
J. Drexel Paul, Lieut. Noble E. Irwin, U. S. N.; Lieut 
W. W. Buchanan, U. S. N.; August Belmont, Jr., C. H. 
Mathiessen, Paymaster J. A. Mudd, U. S. N.; Surgeon 
George Rothganger, U. S. N.; William Carpender, 
Stephen H. P. Pell, Albert H. Atha, Paymaster J. R. 
Sanford, U. S. N.; Lieut. L. S. Van Duyer, U. S. N.; 
James Deering, Lieut.-Commander A. E. Culver, U. S. 
N.; Elbert M. Gary, Norman A. Ream, Capt. Dion Will- 
iams, U. S. M. C.; Arthur F. Luke, Lieut. L. H. Chand- 
ler, U. S. N.; Lieut. Charles L. Hussey, U. S. N.; Will- 
iam A, Hart, Frederick S. Farwell, Charles D. Mower, 
Col. J. A. Johnston, U. S. A.; Alexander Greig, Naval 
ne Henry Williams, U. S. N., and Benjamin R. 
urtis. 

The German Emperor and Prince Henry of Prussia 
received a unanimous vote as honorary members. They 
must be voted upon at another meeting under the con- 
stitution to become legally elected. 

Mention was made by Sec’y Cormack of the syndicate 
that is to build another boat for the defense of the Cup, 
but nothing definite was given out. The several com- 
mittees reported progress. 

The report of the Committee on Measurement was read 
by the chairman, S. Nicholson Kane. All the men pres- 
ent, with the exception of John Hyslop, H. W. Coates 
and Anson Phelps Stokes, were in favor of the adoption 
of the rule. Mr. Hyslop spoke at length against the 
rule, and Mr. Coates wished to table the rule for the 
time being. When it came to a vote, however, with one 
or two exceptions, all voted in favor of adoption. The 
meeting adjourned to meet on Thursday, Oct. 30. 


. 





New Life-Saving Boat in Norway. 


Captain Doenvic, of Horten, Norway, has lately 
made a trial of a newly invented lifeboat, the result of 
which seems very satisfactory. The trial was made in 
presence of representatives of the press, the navy, and 
the merchant marine. Experts claim for the new in- 
vention that it will safely carry its load of human beings 
through any storm. Below I give a short description 
of this boat, which may prove of importance to seafaring 
people all over the world. 

The apparatus, or buoy, is round as a globe, only a 
little flattened at the bottom. It is made from solid 
sheet iron of the following thicknesses: At the bottom 
*five-sixteenths of an inch, on the sides three-sixteenths 
of an inch, and at the top one-eighth of an inch. The 
diameter of the buoy is 8ft.; the height 6%4ft. The buoy 
has a double bottom and draws 2'4ft. of water when 
loaded. The inside of the buoy is entered through three 
water-tight trapdoors. 

Under the deck, which is located about 1ft. below the 
waterline, are placed four galvanized tanks, with capacity 
for holding about 140 gallons of fresh water. Alongside 
the wall runs a low bench to sit on, and the space under- 
neath it is to be filled with canned goods. In the center 
of the inner room is a funnel that can be shoved up, 
thus letting fresh air into the buoy. In the top are three 
small windows, partly for the purpose of letting in light, 
but also for use in sending up rockets. The buoy is pro- 
vided with a movable keel which can be let down from 
the inside; also with a rudder which can be applied in 
the same manner. Assisted by small oars, which are 
kept inside, the buoy can be propelled to land in fair 
weather. On the outside of the buoy is a cork belt, on 
which the men may stand and row. Further, the buoy 
is supplied with an anchor and 100 feet of steel rope 
and with sails, the air funnel serving as mast. 

There is no danges that this lifeboat will get dashed to 
pieces when departing from the sinking ship, as it may 
simply remain on board until the ship sinks, and it will 
then float up. The cost of the buoy will be about $500, 
its weight about two tons, or practically the same as 
that of a large lifeboat, and it will have accommoda- 
tions for twenty persons. It is also claimed that this new 
lifeboat will require far less deck space on board ship 
than the ordinary lifeboats. 

Some years ago the inventor, Captain Doenvig, was 
in a shipwreck on the coast of Virginia, which bereft 
him of his family, and ever since he has been deeply in- 
terested in the construction of a lifeboat which may be 
serviceable under all circumstances. 

Henry Borpewick, Consul-General. 

Curisriania, Sept 18, 


YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


A new club to be known as the Pioneer Y. C., of 
Anglesea, N. J., was incorporated in Camden, N. J., on 
Oct. 13, by Joseph J. Ley, Albert Anderson, Charles S. 
Gilligan, Allen M. Torrey, Joseph K. Pelly, George E. 
Peberdy, Andrew J. Larkin, Robert A.. Kendall and 
Charles F. Honold. 


Rene 


On Sunday, Oct. 19, the sloop Yankee, of the Stuyve- 
sant Y. C., defeated Florence, of the Morrisania Y. C., 
in a match race for $50 a side over a twenty-mile course 
by 7m. 40s. There was a full sail breeze from the 
southwest. This is the last of a series of contests be- 
tween the two clubs which have been uniformly. decided 
in favor of the Stuyvesant yachts. -A-friendly match 
between Zetes and Eleanor, both of the -Stuyvesant Club, 
.was settled at the same time, the Zetes winning by 18m. 
The Stuyvesant Y. C. went out of commission on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 25, at 5 P..M., and the members cele- 
evening by a reception, preceded 


brated the event in the 


by an entertainment, 
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SWANHILD IL. DESIGNED AND BUILT BY THE HERRESHOFF MFG. CO., 1899. 


Swanhild IL. 


l'He design of Swanhild II., which is published in this ° 
issue, was reproduced from Ny Tidning For Idrott. 
Very few of the designs of Herreshoff productions are 
published, and as these lines were taken off carefully 
and accurately on the other side, they are sure to be 
studied with interest. The dimensions are as follows: 


Length- 
SPURPMRE Rs <iswyh hocks hiets testa i hikn'e 34ft. rin. 
UE et mie ch enhnehuns > ais «tiie 27ft. 5in. 
Breadth- 
DMR , ccth uct oi6s wknleskavcledeen’s 7ft. 11in. 
MC MELEAS cntthiienekublcdneien seca bik bem aah 7ft. 4in. 
Draft- 
ee Ce eT eee 4ft. r1in, 


Sooner than expected, the owner, Mr. C. E. Bichel, had 
the yacht measured, and published with drawings of 
Wasp, in the year book of the Kaiserlicher Y. C. In the 
year book Mr. Bichel makes deductions from the showing 
made by Swanhild II., and the following particulars re-- 
lating to her construction are given: “On account of the 
great results attained by: Herreshoff, the master of yacht 
building, I thought of getting one of these famous boats, 
thereby obtaining an original model. The new rule’ of 
measurement had also something to do with my deciding 
on this move. With the assistance of a well-known Ham 
burg correspondent, the yacht was ordered in January, 
1899, and delivered in New York in April of the same 
year, where she was shipped and sent on her long voyage to 
Europe, arriving without a'scratch. As far as the exterior 
s concerned, the yacht presented itself in a brilliancy of 
color very pleasing to the eye. The brown mahogany 
showed itself in splendid contrast to the natural light- 
colored cockpit and railing, and the light green deck, a 
light gray bottom and snow-white sails. The usually 
even bow line which rules the form of yachts has been 
replaced by a straight one which ends just above the 
waterline and is connected» with the keel running down to 
the lead. The forra of Swanhild II. resembles very much 
other yachts built by Mr. Herreshoff, for instance, Jilt. 
Sintram and. Typhoon. The yacht carries mainsail and 
iis on a shert jib boom; all the halliards and sheets lead 
into the foomy cockpit, where there is ample room for 
handlingthem. Her: sails are made of a special kind of 
canvas or duck, which is very light in weight and closely 
woven. The mast, boom and gaff seems to us more like 
sticks than: spars, and riggmg for stays, shrouds and 
blockets, ete., is-of very light construction, pains having 
clearly been taken to save weight wherever possible. | 
had not given any particular order except asking for a good Sat 

sea boat. Mr. Herreshoff delivered a yacht which, to use SWANHILD IIl.—SAIL PLAN. 


his own words, is non-sinkable, and: practically non- a Designed and: built by the Herreshoff Mig. Co., 1898. nie aan 
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capsizable, the former on account of watertight com- 
partments fore and aft, and the latter on the general 
construction of the yacht.” 





Hauoli. 


In this issue appears the cabin plans and a photograph 
of the steam yacht designed by Mr. Henry J. Gielow and 
built by the John N. Robins Co., Erie Basin, South 
Brooklyn, this year for Mr. F. M. Smith, owner of the 
successful 43-footer Effort. The yacht was remarked 
last summer wherever she went for her handsome ap- 
pearance and for the clean way she left the water when 
running at high speed. Her prinicpal dimensions fo!- 


low: 
Length— 
MM OME oS aie dg de we daa ccnw xaos’ 153it. 7in. 
ee ok es bass, o Pho Sevak ded eee 122ft.)in. 
Breadth— ; 
MMOD, 25. 5 5.4 5-ds Dee Te 17ft. 6in. 
Depth— 
PANTONE. es 6. PLE R PDR Ses Xion oft. 8in. 
DORBNO oa. d sino at Gusset = ba» bedtaldacuee eres 6ft. gin. 


Hauoli was built in the best possible manner under Mr. 
Gielow’s direct supervision, and as a result only the best 
material was used in the yacht’s construction. Hauoli 
has four watertight bulkheads and a double bottom, which 
can be used for fresh water tanks or for water ballast. 

The two deck houses are of mahogany and are each 
22ft. long. In the forward house is the dining saloon 
and pantry. Fourteen persons can be accommodated at 
table in the dining saloon. The butler’s pantry is fitted 
with refrigerator, sink, dressers, racks and dumb waiter 
connecting with the galley, which is just below. The 
after deck house is used as a sort of general living room. 
Here is a piano, wide sofas on either side, and on the 
forward partition there is a folding berth. In the for- 
ward end of the deck house there is a dressing room and 
a lavatory. 

The machinery space and boiler room is amidships, sepa- 
rated from the rest of the vessel by steel bulkheads. In 
order to deaden sound and reduce the heat, a wide air 
space is fitted at the after end with several asbestos bulk- 
heads and smaller air spaces between, all arranged with 
ventilator hoods on deck in order to produce a satisfac- 
tory circulation of air. 

Aft of the engine space are two large staterooms, one 
for the owner and one for his wife. These rooms are 
fitted up in a most complete and comfortable manner. On 
the starboard side aft is another stateroom of good size, 
and aft of this is a bathroom and a toilet room. On 
the port side opposite are two roomy staterooms. The 
main saloon is aft and is 12ft. long, wide transoms extend 
along each side, while aft on either hand are closets and 
sideboards. A wide companionway leads to the deck. On 
each side of the companionway are fresh-water tanks. 

Forward of the engine space is the galley, which is 
quite roomy and extends the full width of the vessel. On 
the port side is a large refrigerator and cold closet, and 
on the starboard side are the racks, sink, dresser and 
dumb waiter. A large stove is placed against the steel 
bulkhead aft. Forward of the galley are two staterooms, 
one on each side of the passage, the one to starboard for 
the captain, and the one to port for the engineer. For- 
ward of these rooms is the-forecastle, which is roomy, and 
there is ample accommodation for the ten men who live 
there. On the port side of the forecastle forward is a 
“toilet room and a big closet. Forward of this is a state- 
room with two bunks for the stewards. In the eyes of 
the boat there is storage space for paints, oils, etc. 

All the interior woodwork is enamel white with ma- 
hogany doors and trim, giving a very light, neat and 
substantial finish. 

All the plumbing is of the most approved kind, and 
arrangements were made for hot, cold, fresh and salt 
baths. The yacht is lighted throughout by electricity, 
and in addition there is a searchlight and fans. A storage 
battery insures light at all times. 

The engine is of the four-cylinder triple expansion 
type, and it was designed by Mr. Gielow. There are two 
boilers of the water tube pattern. 

On a six-hour test Hauoli averaged over eighteen miles, 
and under forced draft she has made over twenty miles. 


1902. 


SMITH, 





GIELOW FOR F. M. 

















HAUOLI.—DESIGNED BY HENRY J. 








Report of Committee on Measure- 


ment of the New York Y. C. 


WE publish herewith the report of the Committee on 
Measurement. The committee was appointed by Com. 
Ledyard at the first general meeting, held Feb. 13, 1902, 
and was made up of the following gentlemen: S. Nichol- 
sen Kane (chairman), C. Oliver Iselin, W. Butler Dun- 
can, Jr., A. Cass Canfield, Henry F. Lippitt, John F. Love- 
joy, Oliver E. Cromwell, Newbury D. Lawton, Archibald 
Rogers, E. D. Morgan and George A. Cormack (secre- 
tary). The first meeting of the committee was held on 
Feb. 27, 1902, and from that time until the last Thursday 
night, Oct. 23, when the report was adopted by the club 
members, these gentlemen have devoted much time and 
labor to the question. 

From the time the committee first met and it was de- 
cided to consult the most prominent designers and mathe- 
maticians in the United States, England, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, France, Germany, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
they have kept constantly in touch with them, and as the 
work progressed and developed, they were notified. In 
almost every instance the men consulted by the committee 
gave all the assistance within their power. Remarkable 
as it may seem, nearly all the designers were in accord as 
to what a rating rule should be, and without exception 
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a formula that was mathematically correct. 

The present rule is a designer’s rule pure and simple, 
and when it is seen that it is the result of the experience, 
e both theoretical and practical, of such able men as 
Nathaniel G. Herreshoff, Bristol, R. I.; A.Cary Smith, | 
New York, N. Y.; William Gardner, New York, N. Y.; | 
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B. B. Crowninshield, Boston, -Mass.; Clinton H. Crane, 
New York, N. Y.; George L. Watson, Glasgow, Scotland ; 
William Fife, Glasgow, Scotland; Arthur E. Payne, 
Southampton, England; Arthur Milne, Glasgow, Scot- 
land; Linton Hope, London, England; J. N. Soper, Lon- 
don, England; R. E. Froude, Goepori, England; J. T. 
Bucknall, Bitterne, England; Alfred Benzon, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, and Charles H. Duggan, Montreal, Canada, few 
thinking men will array themselves against such a formid- 
able list. The men who made up the committee, are all 
men «f prominence who have devoted their lives to the 
deveiopment of yachting—men of great practical experi- 
ence, fully qualified to pass upon the needs of the sport. 

The report of the Committee on Measurement follows: 


Rating Measurement. 


- Length multiplied by 
L VSA square robdt of sail 


Rating Measurement = ra area, divided by 5 
s : times cube root of 
§ ¥D displacement. 
LENGTH. 


L.—Length to be obtained as follows: 
To extreme beam (B), wherever found, add greatest 


beam at load waterline (b), and divide by eight (7); 


lay off line parallel to and this distance from middle line 
of hull on deck and take extreme length of hull measured 
on this line; to this add length of load waterline on 
vertical projection of this line to waterline plane and 
divide the sum of these lengths so obtained by two, which 
will give L in the formula. 


SAIL AREA. 
S. A.—Sail area to be obtained as follows and the square 


root of this area to be the VS A in formula: 
MAINSAIL, 


A. Measured from the top of the boom (under the pin 
for outhaul shackle on traveler, or clew slide, when 
hauled chock out) to the gaff under the pin of the 
sheave of the topsail sheet, provided the peak cringle of 
the mainsail does not extend beyond the pin: in the case 
of the yacht having no topsail, or of the peak cringle ex- 
tending beyond the pin of the topsail sheet sheave, then 
the measurement to be taken to the peak lacing hole. 

B. Perpendicular to A, measured to underside of gaff 
close in to the mast. 

C. Measured from top of boom over the pin of the 
sheave or outhaul or end of clew slide to underside of 
gaff close in to the mast. 

D. Perpendicular to C, measured in to the mast, in a 
line with the top of the boom, or to tack cringle of main- 
sail, if below top of boom. 


YARD TOPSAIL, 


E. Measured from upper side of gaff close in to the 
mast to pin of sheave for topsail sheet, or to lacing-hole 
in jackyard. 

F. Perpendicular to E, measured to lacing-hole in yard. 

G. From lacing-hole to lacing-hole in yard. 

H. Perpendicular to G, measured to pin of sheave for 
topsail sheet in gaff; or to lacing-hole in jackyard. 


JIB HEADER. 


K. Measured from top of gaff close in to mast to pin 
of halyard sheave in topmast. 
L. Perpendicular to K, measured to pin of topsail 
sheet sheave in gaff; or to lacing hole in jackyard. 
LUGSAIL, 


To be measured as mainsail, except as follows: 

A. Upper end measured to peak lacing-hole in yard. 

B. and C. Forward end measured to lower lacing-hole 
in yard. 

D. Lower end measured to tack cringle of mainsail, if 
below top of boom, or forward of mast. 


HEADSAILS. 


I. The perpendicular I to be measured from the deck 
at the foreside of the mast to where the line of the luff 
of the foremost headsail, or of the spinnaker halyard, as 
the case may be, when extended, cuts such perpendicular. 
In the case of a schooner the perpendicular I shall be 
measured upon the foremast, unless she has a main spin- 
naker the height of which exceeds the perpendicular upon 
the foremast, in which case the excess shall be added to 
the perpendicular I. 

J. The base J to be measured from the foreside of the 
mast to where the line of the luff of the foremost headsail 
when extended cuts the bowsprit, other spar, hull, etc., 
as the case may be. In all cases, if the distance from the 
center fore and aft line of the mast to the outer end of 
the spinnaker boom exceeds the distance from the fore- 
side of the mast to the bowsprit end (where cut by the 
line of the luff of the foremost headsail), the excess shall 
be added to the base of the fore triangle. In the case of 
a schooner, the base J shall be measured from the fore- 
mast, but if the main or longest spinnaker boom exceeds 
the before mentioned distance, the excess shall be added 
to the base J. 

In the case of a yacht having no headsa-l, but carrying 
a spinnaker, the area for headsail shall be computed from 
the length of spinnaker boom, and the height from deck 
to where the line of the halyard of the spinnaker when 
extended cuts the mast. 

A spinnaker may have a headstick or board not longer 
than one-twentieth the length of the spinnaker boom, but 
not a foot yard, or more than one sheet, or any other 
contrivance for extending the sail to other than a tri- 
angular shape. 

In the case of a yacht carrying a square sail, or square 
topsa.l, or raffee (together or separately), the actual area 
of the same shall be computed; and if such area exceed 
the area of the fore triangle, the excess shall be used in 
the total area for determining the rating. 


FORESAIL OF SCHOONERS. 

To be measured as mainsail, except that the lower end 
of A is to be taken at foreside of mainmast, in a line with 
main boom gooseneck. 


Directions fce Measurir g Sails. 


The measurer shall take méasurements I and J for fore- 
triangle, G and E for yard topsail, and the length of spin- 
naker boom. If the other measurements are supplied by 
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4:5 principal. Each limit four-fifths of limit of oe. above, approximately, with regularly increasing intervals. 
I 
20 
16 
13 
51 
11 
1 
10 
30 


The figures in the above tables are approximate measurements 


the sailmaker, the measurer shall check them by measur- 
ing the following: 

Boom, from lower end of A to lower end of D. 

a or lugyard, from upper end of A to forward end 
of B. 

Jackyard topsail, sheet to outer lacing-hole. 

In cases where it is necessary for the official measurer 
to measure the sails, he shall do so in the following man- 
ner: Take the length of boom from mast to pin of 
sheave for outhaul, and length of gaff from mast to pin 
of topsail sheet sheave or lacing-hole as the case may re- 
quire; then hoist the sail with the tack fast and set the 
peak and luff up taut, and let go the topping lifts so that 
the weight of the boom comes on the leach of the sail. 
With a line and tape, measure the leach and luff and the 
diagonal C. For the headsail measure the height I, and 
the distance J, as provided for in the section dealing with 
headsail. For topsail the sail should be hoisted and 
marked in a line with the gaff; then lowered and the 
other dimensions taken. From the measurements so 
taken a sail plan should be made and the other above- 
specified measurements obtained therefrom. 


Calculation of Sail Areas. 


MAINSAIL, 


Multiply A by B and C by D, and add the two products 
together and divide by 2. 


furnished by designers. 


YARD TOPSAIL, 


Multiply E by F and G by H, and add the two products 
together and divide by 2. - 


JIB HEADER. 
Multiply K by L and divide by 2. 
HEADSAILS. 
Multiply I by J and divide by 2. 
LUGSAILS AND HEADSAILS. 

No deduction is to be made from headsail area on the 

score of any portion of the lugsail area ahead of the mast. 
SAILS BOUNDED BY CURVED EDGES. 


Any increase in the area of sails due to curved edges, 
extended by battens or otherwise beyond the line between 
the points for measurement, shall be computed as follows: 
Multiply the base E by two-thirds of the perpendicular P. 

DISPLACEMENT. 


D.—Displacement to be obtained as follows: 

At points dividing the length of the load waterline 
into five equal parts, find areas of immersed cross-sec- 
tions in square feet; from the areas in square feet ob- 
tained and load waterline length, find approximate dis- 
placement in cubic feet, which will be the D in formula. 


Limit L. W. L. 
Should the L.W.L. of any yacht in racing trim exceed 
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L by more than ten.per cent., such excess of L:W:L. shall 
be added to her rating. " 


Limit of Draft, 


The limit of draft for all vessels shall be 18ft. _ / 

Should the extreme draft of any yacht in racing trim 
exceed the limit of draft specified for her rating, such 
excess of draft shall be multiplied by five and be added 
to her rating. 


Limit of Sail Area. 


Should the square root of the sail area of any yacht 
exceed her measurement of L by the foregoing formula 
more than thirty-five per cent., any such excess shall be 
added to her measurement. : 

All measurements specified may be certified to by the 
designer, in a certificate to be filed with the measurer of 
the club, but such certificate must be accompanied with 
drawings, showing the measurements taken and the true 
line of flotation of the vessel when measured in racing 
trim, which line of flotation must be verified by the meas- 
urer,' before any certificate of measurement shall be ac- 
cepted by the secretary. 

If from any peculiarity in the build of a yacht, or other 
cause, the measurer shall be of opinion that the rule will 
rot rate the yacht fairly, or that in any respect she does 
not comply with the requirements of these rules, he shall 
report the circumstances to the Regatta Committee, who, 
with the measurer, after due inquiry, shall award such 
a certificate of rating as they may consider equitable, and 
the measurement shall be deemed incomplete until this 
has been done. 

In connection with the proposed rule, the committee 
recommends the following-classification : 


Classification. 


SCHOONERS. 


Class A. Over 1ooft., rating measurement. 

Class B. Not over 1ooft. and over 8oft., rating measure- 
"Cais C. Not over Soft. and over 64ft., rating measure- 
"Class D. Not over 64ft. and over 51ft., rating measure- 
go E. Not over 5r1ft., rating measurement, 


SLOOPS. 


Class F. Over 1ooft., rating measurement, 

Class G. Not over r1ooft. and over 8oft., rating measure- 
ment. 

Class H. Not over 8oft. and over 64ft., rating measure- 
ment. ~ 

Class I. Not over 64ft. and over 51ft., rating measure- 
ment. 

Class J. Not over 5ift. and over 4oft., rating measure- 
ment. 

Class K. Net over 4oft., rating measurement. 

In connection with the proposed rule and classification, 
the committee further recommends that the formula for 
time allowance shall read 

8.000 8,600 
Time = 8 ( vT Li 
3,600 representing the number of seconds in an hour, 1 
the rating measurement of the small yacht, and L the 
rating measurement of the large one. 

It was considered desirable by many that the full 
theoretical value of time allowance (one hundred per 
cent.) be allowed, but the committee, wishing to be con- 
servative, recommends that the tables now in use be raised 
from sixty to eighty per cent., as in the above formula, 
and that all vessels shall receive time allowance accord- 
ing to their rating in all races, except when otherwise 
specially provided. 

The committee believes that the present conditions un- 
der which the larger boat has the advantage in her class 
should not obtain to such an extent as it has heretofore, 
and that those wishing to build should have greater lati- 
tude in the choice of size within the limitations of their 
respective classes, so that a smaller boat may be nearer 
quailty with the vessel of the highest rating in her 
class, 

In order that the members of the club may be familiar 
with the workings of the proposed rule and how it may 
affect existing boats, tables from figures furnished by 
several prominent American designers, giving the meas- 
urements ef numerous boats, both under the old rule and 
the new, have been made and are annexed to his report. 

In the opinion of the committee, the adoption by the 
club of the above recommendations will greatly increase 
the interest in yachting, promote the building of a better 
type of vessel, and place racing on a firmer and more 
equitable basis. The committee therefore consider it ad- 
visable that the club should adopt these recommendations 
for a period of five years. 


Correspondence. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The troubles of the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts are to 
be deplored, although a perfectly natural consequence of 
their’ short-sightedness. Your correspondent says, “It 
has developed that the wide, flat-floored centerboard 
boat, or even a wide keel boat with immense overhangs, 
has a distinct advantage over narrower boats with more 
displacement and less sail area.” And he says that Mr. 
Adams suggested a reduction of sail area and an increase 
of ballast (I suppose displacement is really meant). 
These suggestions are the key to the solution if one im- 
portant factor is not overlooked and that is that the flat 
floor and “immense overhang” gives a long, narrow body 
to sail on when heeled, it is therefore futile to reduce sail 
and add ballast alone. An absolute limit must be put 
on the inclined length to accomplish anything, and_ it 
must be done directly and not by. any midship section 
limitation for the reason that ‘such a limitation, if it. gives 
any liberty of form, can easily be evaded. 

in the restricted classes fix a minimum for displace- 
ment, a maximum for sail area, draft and inclined load 
waterline length, and the percentage of ballast to dis- 
placement, and the result will be a type of. yacht as fast 
and as seaworthy as can be obtained “where these ‘two 


antagonistic conditions are set up. $43% 
Geo. Hii, 





New Yorx, Oct, 22. 


. 





The Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A great deal has been said about the sneak box, but the 
more we see of them the more we find can be said of 
them. These boats have been known in these waters for 
upward of fifty years. As near as we can learn, Sammy 
Perrine was the originator and was for many years the 
leading one to build boats of that class. Each year saw a 
marked improvement, until to-day there are few if any 
boats in our American waters that can excel them for 
comfort, safety and speed. When properly handled there 
is nothing that can compare with them in heavy weather, 
as they are nearly all decked over, making them able to 
stand the sea without danger of filling. They are gen- 
erally of greater breadth of beam than any other boat of 
the same length, thus enabling them to carry a greater 
spread of canvas. When first originated they were very 
different from the sneak box of to-day. They were alike 
on top and bottom, the only difference being a hole cut in 
one side, which was called the top. Then they were 
used chiefly for gunning, and derived their name from 
being adapted for sneaking up on a flock of ducks. They 
were used very little for sailing then, as they were very 
likely to take a header and not come up, the box being 
much lower than any other part of the boat. To-day we 
have them enehusively for speed, they being 18 to 20 feet 
long; with an enormous spread of sail. Our bay here 
during the summer is the scene of some hotly contested 
races between. this class of boats, having almost entirely 


. taken the place of yacht racing, as all interest seems cen- 


tered on this one style of craft. We have seen some very 
handsome boats turned out of the yard of A. F. Kil- 
patrick, who is the leading builder of these boats at the 
present day. His boats may be found in all parts of the 
United States, he having sent one to California last win- 
ter. In our travels in different watering places we have 
failed to find any boat that would compare with this class 
for an all-round work or pleasure craft. They are very 
commodious and draw very little water, enabling them.to 
go over shoals and flat places where other boats of same 
proport’ons would be compelled to go many miles, often- 
times to follow the channel. For a one-man boat a.sneak 
box of about 14 feet is most suitable, as in light weather 


»one can row very nicely, and should the wind breeze up 


quite fresh, they are capable of weathering it with the 
boats.of much larger class. Our experience with different 
style boats has proved beyond a doubt that for a man of 
limited means they. are the largest, cheapest and handiest 
boat one cari find anywhere on our Atlantic coast. 

For guning for ducks in winter, they are -without an 
equal, as they are very light (not being over 12 feet long 
for gunning purposes), one can easily haul them out on 
the meadows and make a good hide, while at the same 
time they are covered over so one has protection from 
the winds. Sportsmen from all parts of the country say 
they are far ahead of anything they ever saw for comfort 
in cold weather while lying out watching for ducks. 
Many of our readers already know much about these 
boats, having been around Barnegat Bay, where they are 
the leading style, and we have often heard them say that 
for comfort and an all-round handy boat, there is none to 
excel the famous Barnegat sneak box. 

R. G. CoLins. 


Barnacart, N, J. 





Manchester Y. C. Challenge ele by the 
Royal St. Lawrence Y. 


A special meeting of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. 
was held in Montreal on Monday, Oct. 20, to select 
the club whose challenge should be accepted for the 
Seawanhaka Cup. The executive committee of the club 
favored the acceptance of the challenge of the White Bear 
Y. C., of Minneapolis, but it was finally decided to ac- 
cept the Manchester Y. C.’s challenge, and it was car- 
ried by a vote of 19 to 17. 

The Manchester Y. C. will pursue a different policy 
than did the Bridgeport Y. C. last summer. Outside 
clubs will not be asked to participate in trial races, but 
there will be one or more boats built for and owned 
and sailed by Manchester Y. C. members. This is a 
good idea and will make the matter purely a Manchester 
Y. C. affair. This will avoid any of the unpleasantness 
that existed this year. 

Mr. W. Starling Burgess has received an order for a 
boat. She is sure to be well handled for she is to be 
sailed by Mr. Reginald Boardman. Mr. A. Henry Hig- 
ginson will look after the light sails and Mr, Frank 
Burgess will take care of main sheet. All these men 
sailed on Outlook this year, and are rated among the 
cleverest amateurs in the East. 

It would not be surprising if Mr. Frank Crownin- 
shield had a trial boat built. Several other boats are 
talked of, but the Burgess boat is the only one that has 
actually been ordered. 


A New Book on Yachting. 


“YacHTING” is the title of a new book recently written 
by Julius Gabe, an English author on the sport. The 
book is made up of a number of historical sketches of 
yachting incidents and of clubs. The author has gathered 
icgether considerable matter of historical value, and he 
has traced the sport back to the day of the Romans. 

Interesting and valuable histories of all the principal 
British clubs are g:ven, and the writer also gives an out- 
line of the development of the New York Y. C., and 
devotes a chapter to the races for the America’s Cup. Mr. 
Gabe, like many English writers on yachting, exploits the 
pet British theory that had it not been for the unfair 
conditions in the Deed of Gift that made it impossible 
for the challenging yacht to sail on even terms with the 
defending yacht that the America’s Cup would be in Eng- 
land to-day, 

Yacht racing in British waters of recent years is well 
covered, and there is much data given, such as the 
courses, names and owners of compet ng yachts, etc. Two 
chapters’ are devoted to the French and German clubs. 
The book, which is: dedicated to Sir Thomas Lipton, is 
well:bound in blue cloth and contains 266 pages: of matter 
and some forty full-page plates of prominent English 
yachts, both sail and steam. The book is really well got- 
ten_up, and is. most readable. 


Gifle Fange and Gallery. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


_OsstninG, N. Y., Oct. 27.—The following scores were made at the 
rifle gallery of the Ossining Gun Club; distance, 50ft.; target, %in. 
25-ring, 10-shot scores: - Willi, Sr., 193; Wm. H. Coleman 230; 
Amos Bedell 231, 233; C. G. Blandford 242, 241; E. F. Ball 240; 
Dr, E. B, Sherwood 234; J. F. Graham 230, 210; Thos, O’Connell 
230; Geo. Tompkins 223, ; H. J. Ludwig 210; G. H. Davis 228; 
Wm, Green 189, 211; H. Tonolia 220; C. H. Sidman 236, 230; F. 
Tompkins 230; EG Kenyon 230; B. Ganun 230; E. H. Sherwood 
229; Miss Frances Gibson 216, 215; Mrs. E. F. Ball 224, 227; Miss 
Adelaide Willi 80, 

In the re-entry prize contests the following are high: 

Members: First, D. Brandreth, 233; Amos Bedell, 233; second, 
W. H, Coleman, ; third, Dr. E. B. Sherwood, 229, 

Non-Members: First, Geo. N. Tompkins, 239; second, C. H. Sid- 
man, 236; third, J. F. Graham, Thos. O’Connell, F. Tompkins, 
L._C, Kenyon and B. Ganun, each 230. 

Ladies: First, Mrs. E, F. Ball, 236; second, Miss Frances 


, 216. 
Cadets: First, E. H, Sherwood, 229. ’ . 
E. F. Batt, Compiler of Scores. 


The following, taken from the daily press, recounts the results 
of a trial of bullet-proof cloth as follows: “The so-called bullet- 
proof vest invented and woven by Rev. Casimir Zeglen, a Polish 
Catholic priest of St. Stanislaw’s Church, Chicago, was penetrated 
by several bullets from a .38cal. military revolver at a public ex- 
hibition at Brooklyn recently. The cloth withstood bullets from 
all other weapons, 4. the various calibers from .22 to .44. 
The velocity of the .38cal. bullet was 825ft. a second, while that 
of the other bullets ranged from 725 to 775. Father Zeglen, who 
was detained by the manufacture of twenty vests for some of the 
coal mine operators, seepneped that he would wear the vest and 
gr a public exhibition in New York city in about three weeks.” 

nder the circumstances, it would be the part of prudence if 
Father Zeglen permitted some one, other than himself, to wear the 
vest when it is shot at. 


Grapshooting. 
apd 


Fixtures. 


Oct. 29-30.—Raleigh, N. C.—Two days’ shoot of the Raleigh Gun 
Club; $100 added each day. R, T. Gowan, Sec’y. 

Oct, 30-31—Dalton, O.—Annual fall tournament of the Dalton 
Gun Club. Ernest F. Scott, Captain. 

Oct. 30.—Augusta, I1l.—Second target tournament of the Augusta 
Gun Club. Frank Bacon, Sec’y, 
on 30-31.—Dalton, O.--Target tournament of the Dalton Gun 

ub. 

Oct. 30-31.—Hillsbore, Ill.—Target tournament of the Hillsboro 
Gun Club. 

Oct, 31.—Ceras,. Pa.—First annual tournament of the ‘Ceres Gun 
Club. Targets and live birds. L, B. Learne, Sec’y, Ceres, N. Y. 

Nov, 27.—Ossining, N, Y.—Inter-county seven-man team shoot 
and 100 target event for cup emblematic of championship of West- 
chester county. 

Chicago, I!l.—Garfield Gun Club’s target shoot, every Saturday 
afternoon, Grounds, West Monroe street and Fifty-second avenue. 
Dr, J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 

Fourth Tuesday of each month, Hell Gate Gun Club’s shoot at 
yee Riverside grounds, Paterson Plank Road, Carlstadt, 








Second Friday of each month (January and July excepted), shoot 
of Hell Gate Annex, at Dexter Park, Brooklyn. 

Saturdays, Brooklyn Gun_ Club’s shoot, Enfield street, near 
Liberty avenue, Brooklyn. Visitors welcome. 

Saturdays, Newark, N. J., South Side Gun Club’s shoots, South 
Broad street, near Lehigh Valley coal depot. 
anne. Outwater’s grounds, Carlstadt, N. J., live bird har- 

icaps. 

interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles_beyond Jamaica, on 
LL 2. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
a grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice, 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AnD STREAM goes to press om TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 











Mr. C, Palmer, Mornington House, Farrar Road, Bangor, North 
Wales, England, writes us in pleasant vein as follows: “It gives 
me much pleasure to receive the Forest anp StrREAM weekly, and 
to follow the doings of the various shooters who formed the 
American bird or target team which competed with such success 
in the match last year between England and America. and beside 
winning the match, won the esteem of the English side, of which 
I was one. The very best feeling prevailed Gusughent the con- 
test, and we on this side voted the American team to be one and 
all true sportsmen and a jolly good lot of fellows. I only wish it 
were possible for us to accept the kind invitation to come across 
the herring pond, knowing full well the kindly welcome and fair 
play we should receive.” 


The programme of the Ceres Gun Club’s first annual tournament, 
to be held at Ceres, Pa., Oct. 31, provides both target and live 
bird competition. Target handicaps, 14 to 20yds.; live-bird han- 
dicaps, 26 to 32yds. Competition open to all. There are twelve 
target events, 10, 15, 20 and 25 targets, entrance based on 10 cents 
per target. There are two.events at live birds. First and second 
high averages, $5 and $3. Lowest average, $2. Rose system, ratios 
8, 5, 3 and 2 will prevail. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. 
Handicap committee: Messrs. J, C. Crandall, Randolph, N. Y.; 
H. L. Zimmerman, Bolivar, N. Y., and F, F. Mason, Olean, N. Y, 
ee information address the secretary, A. B. Learne, Ceres, 


The Newton, N. J., Gun Club have passed a set of resolutions 
thanking Mrs. F. E. Butler (Annie Oak ey) for the trophy, a silver 
cup, presented by her to that club. Two of the resolutions are as 
follows: “Resolved, That every member of said club do resolve to 
attempt to reach the sublime heights of perfection facing the 
traps as they feel they have achieved when telling about it; and 
be it further resolved, as a mark of our respect and esteem for 
the donor of said gift, that she be, and hereby is, elected as an 
honorary member of the Newton Gun Club.” 


Mr. T. W. Morfey, the eminent trapshooter, moved from Queens, 
L. I., to Dover, N. J., on Monday of this week. The latter place 
is much more conyenient for him to reach in his journeyings to 
and fro in the territory which he covers as a trade representative. 
He will also engage in the breeding of high-class cattle, fancy 
fowls and modern agriculture, 


On the Breen of the Keystone Shooting League, Philadelphia 
Monday of this week, Mr. Fred Coleman, of Higgins, Pa., defeate 
Mr. Harry S. Coldron, of Reading, Pa., by a score of 99 to 96. 
£5 conditions were Wyds. rise, $2.50 a side, loser to pay for the 
irds, all of which, with the resulting scores, made it a match of 
the first cfass. ® 


The University of Pennsylvania trapshooters are preparing, by 
diligent practice, for their intercollegiate contest with Harvard and 
Cambridge, on Nov. 8, as a matter of interest contingent to the 

game, 
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At the tournament of Pf gaers. Eis and Burmeister, Spirit 
Lake, Ia, Oct. 21 and 22, Mr. W. R. Crosb shooting from the 
22yd. mark, won the cup and first money in a 50-target event on the 
second day, scoring 46. He averaged 95.1 per cent for the two 
days. The cup for the amateurs making the highest average was 
won by Mr. Guy Burnside. It was afranged for a three-day 
tournament, but owing to the light attendance the third day was 
cancelled, ® 2 


Mr. Albert A. Schoverling, corresponding secretary, informs us 
that the next shoot of the Fulton Gun Club will have prizes for 
competition, and will commence at 1 o’clock, Nov. 2. To reach the 
grounds, take, from Brooklyn Bridge, the Kings county elevated to 
Crescent street, or, from Twenty-third and Forty-second street fer- 
ries, take elevated to Crescent street, from which it is abgut ten 
minutes’ walk to the grounds via Old Mill Road. 


Elsewhere in our trap columns Mr, Elmer E, Shaner, manager 
of the Interstate Association, calls attention to the matter of the 
Association’s tournaments for 1903, and presents a suggestion eon- 
cerning applications of clubs in that relation, The annual meeting 
will be held on Dec. 11. Applications for tournaments should be 
in the manager’s hands by Dec, 8 His address is 111 Fourth 
avenue, Pittsburg. 

Zz 


The final shoot for the October cup of the Crescent Athletic Club 
took place last Saturday, on the club grounds at Bay Ridge, L. 1. 
Mr. W. W. Marshall made high score, 45, but Dr. J. J. Keyes 
had made the three best scores, 48, 45 and 47, a total of 140 out of 
a possible 150, and won it thereby outright. Mr. W. J. McConvilie 
and Mr. Marshall scored 139, a close second to the winner. 


Mr. A. H. Funke, eminent in business affairs as a sporting 
goods dealer, announces his removal from 98 Duane street to 325 
Broadway, New York. The new quarters are more prominently in 
the gun district, and are attractively fitted and equipped. In them 
Mr. Funke will be pleased to meet his numerous friends. 


Rx 


Dr. J. W. Meek carried off high honors in the trophy shoot of 
the Garfield Gun Club, at Chicago, last Saturday. _ He scored 24 
out of a possible 25, J. McDonald won Class B with 22 and Mr. 
Wilson won Class C with 17. In the cup event Mr. A. Hellman 
was winner with 22°out of 25 shot at. 


x 


The next regular shoot of the Richmond Gun Club will be held 
at Silver Lake, Staten Island, on Election Day. The traps will be 
ready for action at 10 o’clock A. M. A silver cup will be the 
prize in one of the events. Mr. Albert A, Schoverling, of New 
Brighton, S, 1., is the secretary. 


‘There was a group of shooting talent in Philadelphia last week 
of high eminence, and as is habitual with them, they indulged in 
some trapshooting, the scene of which was the Florist Gun Club’s 
grounds. They were Messrs. Dupont, Gilbert, Squier, Hirschy 
and C. North. 

z 


The Glaser trophy, for which the members of the North River 
Gun Club have been contesting diligently for the past year, was 
won the third time last Saturday on the club grounds at Edge- 
water, N. J., by Mr. Truax, and it now becomes his personal 


property 


John S. Wright’s live-bird shoot at North Hudson Driving Park, 
Hobuken, was quite a success, About fifteen shooters participated. 
[he grounds are nicely equipped for live-bird shooting, and the 
competition is conducted in a manner in every particular up to 


date 
x 


Mr. Herbert Taylor, of St. Louis, and Mr. H. C. Hirschy, of St. 
Paul, distinguished as experts in the manufacture, distribution and 
use of powder in its relation to industry and sport, Were visitors in 
New York last week. 

¥ 


At a meeting held recently the Nishoyne Gun Club, of Orange, 
N. J., elected officers as follows: President, F. J. Miller; Secre- 
tary, R. B. Baldwin; Treasurer, A, Mosler, 

Bernarp WATERS. 


Coleman—Coldren. 


HotmessurG Junction, Pa., Oct. 27.—Mr. Fred Coleman, of 
Higgins, Pa., defeated Mr. Harry S. Coldren, of Reading, by the 
score of 99 to 96 in a match at 100 live birds, on the grounds of the 
Keystone Shooting League, this afternoon. The conditions were 
30yds, rise, with the usual boundary, $250 a side, and the loser to 
pay for the birds. L 

The crowd was a big one, and many prominent followers of the 
sport were present from Reading and Allentown with a big delega- 
tion. Coleman had been out to the grounds on Saturday and 
scored 24 and 1 dead out of bounds out of 25. This made him the 
favorite with the money men, and there was plenty of Coleman 
money in sight with no takers, ; 

Coleman won the toss and elected his opponent to lead off, 
and the first bird was shot at 2 o’clock. The weather conditions 
were warm and sultry, with a very light 3 o’clock wind. The 
birds were a selected lot, and under ordinary conditions would 
have been fast, while under the existing conditions they were 
lazy, and not over 25 per cent. were on the wing with the fall 
of the trap. S6 ‘ 

Coleman shot a very cool, steady race from start to finish, and it 
was only by a narrow chance and a few feet that he did not run 
10) straight. His one lost bird was a driver in the twelfth 
round. ‘he bird was hit with both barrels, but could not be 
Drought to earth inside the fence, falling just over the inclosure 
fence, about 15ft. over the boundary. The other 99 birds he killed 
with ease, and with one or two exceptions his birds were killed 
right over the traps. i 

Coldren killed the first 15, and then had a bad five minutes, 
drawing two fairly good birds, right drivers, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth rounds, and losing both, In the thirty-fourth round 
he drewsa wicked left driver which did not stop until over the 
wire fence. He did not lose his nerve with this piece of bad luck, 
but went along and hammered out 23 straight, losing his fifty- 
eighth, another left driver. This was his last error, and he finished 
with 42 straight. 

It was the opinion of many of the spectators that Coleman was 
the more lucky man in drawing birds, and the few fast ones that 
there were fell to Coldren. From the writer’s view, the drawing 
was about even. Coldren was slower and at times a little erratic 
with the first barrel, thereby allowing his birds to get a start and 
get hard. Coleman, on the other hand, was ver quick in action, 
and used his first barrel with good effect, and in nearly every 
instance got his bird right out of the trae. : 

John Rothacker acted as referee, while Ed. Johnson officiated as 
scorer. A. A, Felix looked after Coleman’s interests, while Gus 
Muller filled the same office for Coldren. The scores: 


BE S  CedRreas 00. co vesccccccnccggesven 1212122111212120012222211—23 
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2221222221122122122111212—25—96 
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Ciacinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O., Oct. 25.—The twenty-second contest of the Cin- 
cinnati Gun Club's series of cash prizes, shot on the club ds 
to-day had twenty-six contestants. Messrs. Ahlers and dall 
were high with 46 each, shooting from the 17 and 19yd. mari? re- 
spectively. The scores: Ahlers (17) 46, Randall G@® 46, Herman 
G7) 45, Van Ness (a) _R. Trimble (20) 44, bell (18) 

F. Littleford (18) 41, Ti 

(18) 40, Barker (17) 4, eo (7) 4, Boyd (18) 88, Corry (16) 38, 
Butts (16) 36, Medico (18) 35, Faran (20) 35, Miles (16) 34, Kohler 
(16) 34, Roll (48) 38, T. Littleford (6) <x (16) 28, Bauer (16) 
26, Watterson (16) 26, Colonel (16) 22, Jack (17) 22. 


41 
mble (18) 40, Block (18) 40, Maynard ° 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
Mt. Sterling, Iltnots. 


_Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 25.—The seventh annual shoot -of the Mt. 
Sterling Gun Club, of Illinois, closed Oct. 15. Atttendance smaller 
than was expected; but a pleasant time all around. The full pro- 
gramme was shot. The scores: 


Events: 123 45 








E 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15° Total 
_ Targets: 10101015 1015 00 15 0 15 10 15 0 10 0 =~Broke. 
SME 00s seccee vere 10 910151015 9121014 914 91010 166 
Groves ..... -- 810 913 913 9151013101510 8 9 161 
Gilbert ..... -» § 710144102 81410144 914410 910) 100 
Pe ies --10 6714 915 914 915 914 710 9 157 
SE cave -- 9 6 813 914 915 715 91310 910 166 
Estes 8 71011 712 912 914 815999 149 
Bacon ...... -» 78 811714 910 91448138 910 146 
Engelbrect ....... 9 9 7131010 8 91012 814 9 7 9 144 
Vanderventer .... 9 9 913 910 513 91408008 14 
BOOM oc io cbicess 8 9 811 7138 8121011 71210 78 141 
Williams - 893896764913 89997 121 
Sapp ... c 2 Bt eB Bind sd cdkes eee a 82 
Bowman ... - 77100959 80 8 too we 104 
Webster 05911 6.. 8... Sut. 8B 85 
Van Brunt ....... 0 Oi SIs as lew EO D-B 87 
SN . i eetthine wren te ey ene ST ae 38 
SEEGER cn endass ps, an obitin ta-oe ere eee ee OF 45 
PUNE Ecc ccccese 05 0b eSiec de MOO Ce ts co tab ure & 
CRG ES ice cc scce © 21D i Bibl cde Wo asthsite UERK Seed 20 
Extra events 
Targets 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 
RR pap: 66 spss enndeed 1014 .... Vanderventer ....... a se soe 
BNE Sassck vedo steers DIS BO Ole cece csscdavtelh 812 8 6 
MD VIN 5 0b Vows ov ccdé 6 iss os fen TRIER Se asee Sie cue 4953 
VERE scceivcree © OR S..0 cee» oveniauenercas 913 6.. 
SED ck ithe sina B me op sof Me. MND cvemevonesece 61446.. 
TMD “Se cdeccbe tees oa Gs can MODE Tencdecsavtsyeee to 15 6... 
MRS Ee. ecb iss 915 9 4 Engelbrect .......... 02 0» 6 4 
E. H. 


Garfield Gun Club, 


Chicago, Oct. 25.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the fourth trophy shoot of the 
fourth series. Dr. Meek carried off the honors by scoring 24 out 
of 25 and won Class A trophy; J. McDonald won Class on 22; 
Wilson won Class C on 17, 

The cup shoot followed, and was won by A. Hellman on 22 out 
of 25, thrown as 15 singles and 5 pairs. 

‘The day was very dark and threatening, and in fact it did rain 
heavily part of the afternoon. The attendance was not what it should 
ee but threatening weather and game season are responsible 
or it. 


Fourth event, fourth series, 25 targets, as follows: 








RN scars stsiea ib owes dais vohuen beso duthoun all 0111010101011111010100101—15 
PC. Aste ti acne inh iitaeka bitin cneeee 1011111111111011111111111—23 
Ee MEME. sr cosseccunsecyssnereutacree sien 0111111111111111111111111—24 
DONE UY. csc cdivovsowded dbcctoe. sueubthude 1011110011110001110101110—16 
yO Daas 60'6500h306p 90> <5 0icd eons pee 1111010111110111010110110—18 
i, EEL |v oawhouweHan seh paebosaeteonencheee 1000110110010011111011011—15 
FRE Ey 1111111101011 10110111000—17 
Price |... . »-1100011101101010100111010—14 
T Jones ... -- -2011101190111110111111111—21 
ID cnc seeaeteesmamniearsénbe tale 1111111111110111101111001—21 
ML -inssossitebssterecesaserare omen 1111111111111111111010101—22 
Cup shoot, eleventh of the series, 15 singles and 5 pairs: 
MME” Ga dtinovocveiveedebuveusdeieen 101100101100110 11 10 00 00 00—11 
MONE: 30 dd ctusbbsbontinedcawshel 011111211110111 10 10 11 00 11—19 
EE seo nance peed began cane 011111141111111 11 00 11 11 10—21 
SMD «6; 0n Satetges babs >on depeel 101101011111110 = 01:11:10 10 11—18 
MEMES Zines ccvdcosticivenbewssdhos 111111110100111 00 01 10 00 10—15 
+ mo ---110101111111111 = 01:1 10 11: 11—20 
-rice 








-010101011110010 











Jones .... Feniee sues oacwbene 111111111111111 =: 00:00 00 10 01—17 
Hellman --1111111111111110 Ss 11:11:10 -:10 01—22 
Eldred --101111111111010 = 00:10 11 11 10—18 
DEE. ashe sbeacastheonestabtanll 111101111011011 10 11 01 11 11—20 

Sweepstakes: 

Events: + 

Targets: 10 
ME Sb dbb gh oteb edhe nes oe 
UME  scavapeces 6 
Ee DO W6cev ite 10 
PE. vxskiedwe 
T W Eaton. 8 5 
 EmtGn 36s55.2..63 5 be 

Following is the result of the Chicago Gun Club’s third target 
series, 1902: 

No. Shoots Targets 5 Best 

; Attended. Shot at. Broken. Per Cent. Shoots. 
W P Johnson.......... 1 25 23 -92 ese 
Dr J W Meek.......... 7 175 158 -902 -936 
C P Richards.......... 3 7 67 -8893 «ase 
he Re: 5 125 107 856 -856 
A E Midgley.......... 2 wD 42 84 ses 
A D Dorman.......... 4 100 84 84 
B Ey, Es bese 00sss 1 25 21 84 aves 
T Eaton 7 175 143 -817 872 
J D Pollard 4 100 80 -* shee 
Dr A Shaw 1 25 26 -80 pase 
J E Dafter 3 5 0 -80 goes 
M G Eldred 4 100 7 -77 btse 
MD My BORER oh vn de 4 100 7 -% vies 
ir S. Fi Ens bocsbaned 1 25 18 -72 bao 
L Wuivckysténesccss 2 »” 36 72 anon 
F } COOPee.ecceesecss 1 25 18 72 saoe 
Re! MONEE 5 knew avewessse 6 150 107 -714 -744 
J McDonald........... 6 150 106 -706 -728 
E cuahers scene tows 4 100 7 -70 sees 
R Sa vsannéatense 4 100 66 -66 
G W Drinkwater....... + 100 64 -64 
F G Barnard...... 1 25 16 -64 
5 Ae See ices 2 31 -62 
A McGowan ... 3 75 45 -0 
S E Young..... 2 mw 2 -58 cinco 
M F Wilson i 175 99 565 60 
Dr H Mathews 1 25 14 56 Sees 
CH Kehl........ 6 1”) 71 -473 -488 
Townsend Smith....... 2 i] 21 42 ines 
J] Monighan........... ms | 25 8 32 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


John S. Wright’s Shoot. 


The live-bird shoot designed and conducted by Mr. Johy S. 
Wright, was held on the grounds within the boundary of the 
North Hudson Driving Park, near Hudson Heights, Hoboken, 
N. J., the same grounds where the Jeannette Gun Club now holds 
its money shoots. They are pleasantly situated and efficiently 
equipped for conducting live-bird shoots satisfactorily. Every- 
thing ran smoothly and pleasantly. 

A low miss-and-outs were shot off before the regular programme 
commenced. In the first event at 7 birds there were ten con- 
testants, most of whom were fairly well seasoned shooters. Mr. 
L. Connitz was one of the contestants, and made his first at- 
tempt at live-bird competition, though he has had extensive ex- 
“perience at target shooting. e was one of the five who killed 
strai| * in the first event. The money for each of the straights 
was $4.25. 

The second event was at 10 birds, $i entrance, and first money 
was >. eee were fourteen contestants, three of whom 
kille ight. 

The third event was at 15 birds, $10 entrance, and in deference 
to the wishes of the participants the division of the moneys was 
changed from Rose system to high guns. Welles and Glover 


missed one each and were the only two in on 14, 
The weather was of balm fall, an Salah ookisdior’ dey. 
There was a mild south wind, which held the birds to fly t- 





Event 2, 10 pigeons, handicap rise, three moneys, $7 entrance: 
C Intermann, 2...212111112iI—10 H Pape, 26......... 1*°21221120— & 
B Waters, 29....... 1222222222—10 S Glover, 31........ 1222%22220— & 
H S Welles, 29..... 222222222210 Von Lengerke, 29.%002222222— 7 
TW M . 31. ..0222222222- 9 Ramapo, 27 ........ 2222200022—- 7 
L Connitz, 27....... 2912222222 9 Butler, 26....:...... 0101111210— 7 





E Kattengell, 29... .2222022212- 9 J H Kroeger, 28....1011120012— 7 
Steffens, 30......11212222020— 8 Ice, 27.............. 0200121112— 7 


‘Event 3, 15 pigeons, handicap: 
F Hall, 29 02222090212 w Intermann, 29.1*1111211202000—10 


H Welles, 29..222229999999990 14 S Glover, 31...212229229922298 14 
H Pape, 26... .000112022110122—10 V’n Leng’ke,28.*2212"122222222 13 
i Steffens, 30.010121221122122-13 L Connitz, 27. .022222222121220—13 





Kroeger, 28.21222212011*1*1—12 Ramapo, 27... .200220220220222—10 
Morfey, 31. .222011222222901—13 _F E Buiter, 26 .211122020212112—13 


Emerald Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Oct: 21—The weather conditions at the shoot of 
the Emerald Gun Club to-day, held on Smith Brothers’ grounds, 
were favorable to a thorough test of skill. The day was de- 
lightfully pleasant. There was a strong northwest wind ering 
and the birds were good and very fast. Four guests, Mesttie r 
Garms, T. Cody, T. Morfey and F. A. Seitz, were present. hey 
shot for birds only. No one killed straight in the club event. 
Three scored 9, namely, Messrs. H. Koegel, T. Morfey and F, A. 
Seitz. There were both a distance and a point handicap. Inter- 
state rules governed the competition. The scores follow: 






Handicaps- 
Yards. Points. 

RUE Won necch ages oss o5>03s cap aps vin 25 6 2100222100— 6 
jy i PASSES a eee 0 8b 6 2120010210— 6 
WRU iain's 0 sedis ond sce ..-28 614 2010001012— 5 
STIPE ockniates teas nak a2 7 1202222022— 8 

A Schoverling............. 0 7 0222202220— 7 
{ DS TRF sires ccsctvetes 25 6 11*0112210— 7 
ee Peete er -28 7 1021000110— 5 

NE aii atin aital Patan tee -28 Gly 0100011011— 5 
» Garms -28 7 220201022— 6 
[ Cody. 28 “a 0011°01101— 5 
ll Ra ew sae Sa 7 2012112122— 9 
BY, FRAP 5 400 agrescvipeconeopsme ct 25 5 010*192021— 5 
Cc basesssrvcecsa nbeonet cout ced 28 6 2222020210— 7 
W Hassenger......... saveebdcs cae 7 012122222*— 8 
Mikey ane i.coessauwevosasenh as sal 28 7 2122*20112— 8 
GC VGRROTIRBE?. «2.00 cccvcgkidcauesibitny 25 6 222220°122— 8 
SE os cknen pb ixceety ers ous ws see 25 6 1020121010— 6 
a 28 7 0000122120— 5 
P 1, POR eped cars 28 6 2011020002— 5 
DP POMOMNMR obi. isis ecssheeta 25 6 1020000100— 3 
a INE cs bi Zo sph Vitw shd dés ce bho cb 28 6 2000122222— 7 
cf  £xaee i nausea peudeau 30 se *122222222— 9 
aks anes ye mkhiinc skelhoseidl 28 1112221210— 9 


Nishoyne Gun Clut. 


Orange, N, J., Oct. 25.—The weekly shoot of the Nishoyne Gun 
Club to-day resulted as follows: 


Events: 1234567 


Events: 12345 6 7 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 15 Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 16 

2) SS Pee eee 2 UT eee le 

© Wetter... WI 6 6s MB oi Ms Bekins: .. i Di -. 18 

W Slater.... 122017........ Dr G Wakely.. oy aa pl” ED -00 
R Baldwin.. .. 18 19 .. 21 .. 12 


North River Gun Club. 


Edgewater, N. J., Oct. 25.—Mr. Truax, having won the Glaser 
trophy three times, is declared the winner, and is entitled to have 
pessession of it forever. 

Mr. Dudley, who is also a member, would not shoot for the 
trophy, knowing that the boys have been fighting for this medal 
for more than a year, and his action was greatly appreciated by 
every member. he scores, 30 targets: 

Truax 









bbbdiided catbike dowd te daduuisine 1111101101111110111000001 
111111111011111111111001:—39+4 8—47 

NER, -Sivenascedncn tucson tocest 0110111110000111111110111 
1016101011111110011110110—35-+ 8—43 

a PO 1001011111010001100000101 
1111110111011110111101111—32+412—45 

ME Nevdevcobiesdewcovsseotoue 111111110101111111111101) 
111111011111111111111101 —-46 

ED. cteiteeanhendnheseceresenue 0010011011000110000000001 
1101000111000101011111001—22+ 8—30 

PII. ose vevsesoscsectsoemaas 1111011000011111110100110 
1111110110010001110100111—33+4-12—45 

DEE “Sc kovsebecs cereus esibesee 1011110101101101101000000 
0101010011110011000010110—25+4-12—37 

CREA. on ca secisicpocisennctpceed 1011010100111410011101011 
0101000101110010100111001—28+15—43 

EY. pituhecapecedéhastbecpscsccyen 1001001101001111111010011 
0111111101100000101011011 —30 

*Birds only. 

Sweepstakes: 1 3-344. 6.6.2 83:9 
Targets: 10 0 1 10 0 10 1 10 W 
Allison Se le! eet Ae em led | 
SEGRE «... OES Tuy Gil F 
Richter Ota Bivien 3 heniht £5 
a, ie re bp 
get es ite WR ‘a es 
SVG og PenBil Ocrye ‘sce 
BB. Beh BttB ine charhee 

9 7 8 0 W W 

Ss st ee - So 

“s, & S-e 


gs a oe CA a 0 
Jas. R. Merritt, Sec’y. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Oct. 25.—The final shoot for the October cup 
took place to-day on the club grounds at Bay Ridge, hence there 
was more than common interest displayed by the shooting con- 
tingent, although it was almost a foregone conclusion that it would 
be won by Dr. J. J. Keyes. Messrs. Marshall and McConville 
had chances, however, and were defeated by the very narrow mar- 
gin of one target. A contestant must participate in at least three 
shoots for the monthly cup, as his best three scores are what 
count in determining the winner. The three best scores made by 
Dr. Keyes were 48, 45 and 47, a total of 140, while McConville 
and Marshall got 139, Brigham 131. 

October cup, 30 targets, handicap allowances added: 


‘ Hdep. Total. Hdcp. Tota! Total. 
i ES Ss oa scocsebeasoe 6 24 





21 6 45 
W J McConville... 4 25 4 19 44 
Dr J J Keyes... 1 19 1 23 42 
G Meeker... 5 19 5 18 37 
CS Qe PD ccccss thcspteseses 4 21 4 14 35 


The second event was at 25 targets, for a trophy, handicap, and 
was won by Charles A. Sykes. Scores: Sykes (4) 25, Meeker (5) 
23, Keyes (1) 23, Lott (2) 22, Marshall (6) 22, McConville (4) 22, 
Vanderveer (3) 20, Fiske (7) 20, Rasmus (4) 20. 

Trophy, 25 targets, handicap: Rasmus (4) 21, Vanderveer (4) 24, 
Stake (6) 20, Marshall (6) 18, McConville (4) 17. 

Trophy, 25 targets, handicap: Keyes (1) 25, Marshall (6) 25, 
McConville (4) 24, Rasmus (4) Pool (3) 19. 

Trophy, % ae ets, handicap: Vanderveer (3) 24, Meeker (5) 21, 


reaper: 15 targets, handicap: Stake (3) 15, Sykes (2) 14, Marshall 
3 ‘ool (1) 13, Chapman (4) 12. 
‘ Mate 10 targets: Marshall 10, Chapman 9, Keyes 8, Rasmus 5, 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Oct. 25.—Mr. H. S. Welles was easily the star 
at the shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club to-day. The 
weather was pleasant, and favorable for good scores: 


cee.» 6 7 .S 2 BP 
10 15 15 10 15 15 15 2% 1 Sp 
HNURIRUNBAW 9 
Soon ae 27). 38 3S nn 20. 00 
eo + 6 2 £.. ae 
80 8 4n 98 as és 
93B6b $21 i 2 8 
ésoTuun wb s 6 
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‘Nov. 1, 1902.] 


The Passing of Authorities. 


THE position of authority, once attained, would seem to be easy 
to hold. Time and the world’s progress, however, are destructive 
to authorities. The authority, vencrated im one age, may be a 
source of merriment in the next age. T! 
the authorities on om In the short period of half a century there 
je been several quite distinct stages of evolution concerning 
them, 

The work of Col. Hawker, bearin tions 
to Young Sportsmen in All that Kelates to Guns and Shooting,’ 
was considered a masterpiece of sound knowledge for years after 
its publication in 1830. The author of it, in recognition of its 
intrinsic merit, dedicated it as follows: “To His Most Excellent 
Majesty, William the Fourth. ‘his attempt to instruct the rising 
generation in an art for which we have long been the first nation 
in the world, and an exercise acknowledged as being calculated to 
invigorate us for the service of our King and country, is with 
gracious porniomee most respectfully dedicated ae His Majesty’s 
ever dutiful servant and loyal subject, Peter Hawker.” 

Although written at a period of time within the remembrance 
of men now living, the quaint style of it and the obsolete ideas 
would seem to place it back in past centuries, The queer views 
and technical vagaries presented as exact knowledge will be in- 
teresting reading nam in comparison with the exact knowledge 
of our own times, ollowing are some excerpts: 


the modest title “Instructions 


The gunmakers, in short, remain again as I left them—like the 
frogs, without a king;.and as before, complaining bitterly about 
the dullness of trade. But for this, they have to thank their in- 
troduction of the detonating system, by which they got caught 
themselves in the very trap that was laid for their customers. 
When flint guns were the order of the day few ——— gentlemen 
of distinction ever thought of using anything but the gun of a 
first rate maker, for the simple reason that on the goodness of the 
work depended the quickness in firing, and consequently the 
filling of the bag. But nowadays every common fellow in a market 
towp can detonate an old musket and make it shoot as quick as 
can be wished; insomuch that all scientific calculations in shoot- 
ing, at moderate distances, are now se simplified that we every 
day meet with jackanapes apprentice boys who can shoot flying 
and knock their eight birds out of ten. Formerly shooting re- 

uired art and nerve; now for tolerable shooting (at all events 

or the use of one barrel) nerve alone is sufficient. Formerly a 
first rate gun was a sine qua non; now the most that we can call 
it is a desideratum; since all guns are now made to fire with nearly 
equal velocity. Still, however, fortunately for the leading gun- 
makers, there are yet left many requisites which induce good 
sportsmen, though a much smaller number than formerly, to go 
to the heads of the trade: viz., (1) soundness and perfect safety 
in guns; (2) the barrels being correctly put together for accurate 
shooting; (3) the elevation being mathematically true, and raised 
strictly in proportion to the length of the barrel; and (4) the stock 
being properly cast off to the eye and well fitted to the hand and 
shoulder. I say nothing of the balance, because any good car- 
penter with some lead and a center bit can regulate this to the 
shooter’s fancy. ; 

Within the few years the detonaters have been much improved 
in shooting in consequence of their being bored differently from 
flint guns, They now detain the shot longer in the barrel in order 
that the powder may have time to kindle, which is done to such 
a degree as to occasion an increase of recoil, and a liability to be- 
come “leaded” with much a Many waddings have been in- 
vented to counteract this, and | shall hereafter speak of them in 
another part of the book, as they have their merits; but still 
none of them will make a detonater of equal weight with, shoot 
quite as strong and regular as a flint gun. Though, like the rest 
of the sporting world, I have long been kidnapped into the con- 
stant use of detonaters, still I have no reason to alter the opinion 
I gave in 1822; and were my time to come over again, I might 
probably be content with the flint, though I have of course, as 
every one does, shot more accurately and missed fewer quick shots 
with the detonater. _ ¢ 

For example: how is the barrel made to throw shot very close? 
By a too long continued relief forward without a proportional open- 
ing behind; this (from a want of that impetus or friction which 
the shot receive while passing through the cylindrical part of the 
caliber) makes the gun shoot so slow, that the sportsman often 
fires behind his game, and of course so weak, though well 
directed, that instead of his’ birds dying in the air, they are brought 
down in a slovenly manner, and half of them escape being ba ged, 
although their skins may be filled with shot enough to make a 
brilliant display at a single sheet of paper. 

Many are apt to suppose that if a bird, killed by a long shot, 
has been struck with four or five pellets, joan pad will always be 
certain of doing execution at the same distance if properly directed. 
But so far is this from being the case that it may proceed from 
the barrel throwning the grains in patches, and therefore being 
liable to let even fair shots escape through an interval. 

Indeed, the effect of this mode of boring might be e 
produced by wetting the shot, or loading with very little powder, 
and elevating so as for nearly all the shot to drop into the mark 
(a common trick when an old hand wishes to sell a gun to a 
Cockney or win the Christmas prize at an ale house by shooting at 
a mark). But enough of imperiections; and now for what a barrel 
a Meee common-sized guns, which are now made for the 
sports of the field, the usual mode of boring is to leave a cylinder 
for about three-fourths of the barrel (always taking care in a 
flint gun, but not in a detonater to preserve a little tightness or 
contraction just where the shot first moves), and let the remaining 

art of the caliber be ony relieved to the muzzle. For in- 
instance, suppose a barrel to be two feet eight inches long, we 
would say (beginning at the breech end) about six inches tight 
Gif for a flint); twenty-one inches a cylinder, and the renaining 
five inches relieved to the muzzle. All this must be a wit 
the most delicate possible gradation, and in so. small a a 
that even some gunmakers can scarcely discover it. How ne 
then is it that many sporting authors should be so far deceive 
as to fancy the best guns are bored a true cylinder to the sory 
muzzle, and therefore argue in its faver! This relief has the e a 
of making the gun shoot as close as it can do, compatibly with the 
strength and quickness required, which should, however, be in- 
creased as much as possible by the best constructed breechings. 
But with the new alteration for short detonaters, a mere ee er 
or nearly so, with a few inches’ relief forward, is now foun 9 
answer best, and therefore we require more weight of metal in = er 
to ease the recoil of a chargé that is longer detained in the ar 
rel. Thus the detonating system simplifies the boring to the w = 
trade, as well as the art of killing to the shooter. With longer an 
heavier guns, we may take still further advantage, and have a 
little opening behind. All this relief must be given in a very 
trifling degree, because, should the barrel be too much opene = 
any t, it would admit of the powder escaping ee _ 
wadding and the sides of the caliber, by which the shooting of the 
gun would be rendered weak. For this reason, I should o on 
having a hole through the wadding that covers the powder, whic 
many do to prevent, as they think, the confined air from resist- 
ing the ramrod, which it rarely does until after you have put in 
Fe ete piece of any considerable length, the barrel 
should be bored so as to feel more and more tight on cones 
down the wadding, particularly on coming just above where ‘ e 
shot lies, and with a very little opening from where the : ot =e 
down to the breeching. This you will perceice by a ge to the 
ramrod just before the wadding reaches the powder. If, sarees, 
the gun is very long you may then of course have the barrel further 
opened behind, in proportion to the cee and thereby give 
more force to the powder, which will ena le you with peomerety 
to extend the relief forward, and by that means get close s patios 
combined with strength. This is the reason why long barrels ey 
be made to shoot further than short ones. hus the shot oa 
friction by being forced through the cylinder, and is then gradu- 
ally relieved all the way in going out, and this more in poopesten 
again as the shot leaves the muzzle. In a word, the shot 7 ou : 
receive all the force of the powder while tight in the barrel, i 
then, as before observed, go easier and easier all the way os = 
it is mode of boring is the best calculated for large wildfow 
guns because the first friction makes them shoot strong (by ae 
of giving due time to burn the powder), and yet with as muc 

s any caliber that can be made to answer that purpose. 
ease a: y bsurd arguments ” fres a a guns 

bservation: “later: essure,” shall here subjoin a 
me a = he bored the or best guns _ 
: fired. i how far they were from being bore 
Oe vemmerees Ts proving the absurdity of those 
ar, which are all grounded u is a Z no a gun 
barrel bored a true cylinder from end to end, it might s a y. 


i i f greater length, 
~ ye ge Rig tnng tage Fe called ‘jateral prenoure would 
de 2 ¢ harm than good, by checking instead of atststing wid some 
0 tre charge. But to two feet of cylinder let me add some 
_ more caliber, and that to of proper 


consist opening and relief, and 


This is particularly true of ic 


ually well 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


then shoot the guns for a wager, and see how those new discov- 
ery gentlemen would come off who have been holding forth to the 
public such nonsense in favor of short guns, 

Cannons are bored a cylinder, because they are generally used 
for firing ball, and therefore may be short; but how have they 
always thrown loose shot?) Why, most miserably, till General 
Shrapnell invented his admirable shells that keep the charge to- 
gether for a second explosion, which takes place a little before the 
shot has reached the object. It is one thing to speak of things 
plausibly, another to state them correctly. 

In the following schedule I have taken three of the largest-sized 
guns, because a little sporting gun is on so small a scale, that 
although the relief may be felt in a moment by passing a proper 
gauge of lead through the caliber, yet the barrel is so diminutive 
that it would be difficult to measure and specifiy the exact depth 
of this relief. 

N. B.—If any gunmaker had candidly informed me as to his 
mode of boring barrels, I should have felt myself bound in honor 
never to divulge much less to publish the secret. But as the little 
knowledge I possess has been acquired by my own discovery, and 
proved by experiments to be correct, it becomes my own property, 
and as such therefore I have no further hesitation in presenting it 
to my readers. 


A SINGLE SWIVEL GUN. 


Barrel made by Fullerd; average of bore 1% inches; weight of 
barrel, 62 pounds: Cylinder, 2ft. 8in.; relief, 4ft. lin.; opened behind, 
644in.; total (exclusive of plug), 7ft. 344in. 

Depth of Cut.—Relieved to the 20th of an inch; opened behind 
to the 24th of an inch. 


MY NEW DOUBLE SWIVEL GUN (WEIGHT, 193 POUNDS). 


Barrels by Fullerd: Cylinder, 2ft. 9in.; relief, 4ft. 2in.; opened 
behind, lft. 3in.; total (exclusive of plugs), 8ft. 2in. 

Depth of Cut.—The bore in cylinder, 1%4in. all but a 32d; relief 
forward 1%in. and a 32d (a 16th difference), and cut rather less 
deep behind than at the muzzle. 


A SINGLE STANCHION GUN. 


Barrel, 69lbs. (made in Birmingham); cylinder, 2ft. 7in.; relief, 
4it. din.; opened behind, 10in.; total 7ft. 9in. 

Depth of Cut.—Cylinder, 1%4in. barely; relief, 1%4in. and a 16th; 
opened behind, 14in. and a 32d. 


A SINGLE GUN. 


(Musket bore and the average weight of a musket.) Cylinder, 
lft. 10%in.; relief, 1ft.; opened behind, 7%in.; total, 3ft. 6in. 


A COMMON I4-GAUGE DOUBLE GUN. 


(Weight altogether, 84lbs.; barrels by Lancaster.) Cylinder, lft. 
9in.; relief, 5in.; tight behind, 6in,; total 2ft. Sin, 

Q.—Why is the common sporting gun tight behind, when -the 

other guns are opened behind? 
_ A.—Because a sporting gun requires to be fired so many times 
in a day that we must adopt an inferior mode of getting friction 
in order to prevent the barrel from becoming leaded; and there- 
fore to make it shoot, through the whole day, nearly as well as 
when clean, and without recoil to the shoulder. Again, a sporting 
gun must of necessity be short for the convenience of covert and 
snap-shooting, and therefore the length that would properly suit 
that relief which must follow an opening behind (in order to pre- 
vent recoil and preserve close shooting) would be generally ob- 
jected to as an inconvenience, 

{Here I allude only to flint guns, as a detonater must, in a 
great degree, be debarred from this advantage, because if too 
tight behind, without any subsequent check, the powder would be 
blown away so quick as not to be half kindled. This is the new 
discovery in boring for detonaters, which I before alluded to, 
and which has probably saved them from being wholly abandoned.} 

Q.—Suppose, then, you were to have your 14-gauge barrels 2ft. 
10in., how would you dispose of the extra length? 

A.—I would have Tin. of relief instead of 5bin., by which my shot 
would be thrown equally strong and decidedly closer. 

Gunmakers, who know their business, from their ealibers more 
or less, according to circumstances, on the plans already stated, 
except those of rifles and guns for firing ball, which must be 
regularly tighter all the way out, as with these we have no reason 
to fear the want of strength or the risk of recoil, and the only 
object is to keep the ball in the straightest possible direction and 
regulate the barrel to the most accurate line of aim. This should 
be done by having the gun af the utmost length that can be used, 
and steadied by immense substance and weight of metal. 

While speaking of rifles, I must not omit to mention two of the 
finest pieces of mechanism of the present age—Mr. Purdey’s double 
rifles, and Mr, Lancaster’s newly invented machine for riflin 
barrels, But to say what is here due to these excellent artis 
might lead me into a detail that would exceed my intended limits. 
I must, however, not omit ta mention that there are just now 
invented new two-groove rifles, which are likely to supersede all 
others. Lancaster and Wm. Moore have already done wonders 
with them, 

The further the sight at the breech is placed from that near the 
muzzle the more accurate of course must be the line of aim, and 
me heavier the gun the more likely you will be to preserve it in 

ring. 

With regard to having a barrel too far opened forward, when 
left with mere cylinder behind, and the various tricks that are 
played to ease the explosion, for the sole purpose of throwing 
the shot as close as possible, it will be needless to trespass on 
the reader’s patience. 

Though a barrel, bored as before mentioned, will not shoot 
quite so close as it might be made to do, yet, taking everything 
into consideration, it has the tenfold advantage of doing justice 
to a good shot, and even assisting a bad one, by the irresistible 
force given, not only to the body of the charge, but also to the 
pellets which fly wide of the mark. Let the sportsman, therefore, 
rest assured that a gun which will shoot sufficiently close a sur- 
face to insure two or three shot (of No. 7 at 40yds.) taking the body 
of a bird, and at the same time distribute them in a regular man- 
ner, is better than a very close shooting gun. It was formerly 
the custom to make barrels, although so small as 14, 16, or even 22 in 
the gauge of three or four feet in length, and now since it has been 
ascertained that 2ft. 6in. will shoot equally well at the short dis- 
tance of a gunmaker’s” confirted premises, many have gone too 
much to the other extreme and cut them to 2ft. 4in. and less. The 
disadvantage of this is that ewen the best shots are more liable 
to miss, for, although we allow that a short gun at a short distance 
will kill as well as a long one, yet the latter gives you a more 
accurate aim, and considerably lessens the recoil, by which you 
shoot to a greater nicety and with more steadiness. To avoid all 
extremes I should recommend small barrels, never less than 2ft. 
8in. nor more than 3ft. in a. My readers will observe that 
my remarks here have been altered since publishing my earlier 
siiean, The late Mr. Joseph Manton, who knew at all events as 
much as, if not more than, any man in Europe about a gun, as- 
sured me after innumerable nea he has proved that 2ft. 
8in. for a 22-gauge barrel is the best proportion for a sporting gun. 
Take, therefore, a 14-gauge barrel and see whether or not I am 
right for recommending one of 2ft. 10in., and 3ft. where it can be 
used without inconvenience! But mind one grand point—have 
lenty of metal near the breech end, not only for strong shooting, 
but for good elevation, Let all barrels be tapered like a bulrush— 
no hollowing out, as this ruins their shooting. 

It may be thought a bold assertion, but I Teeve every reason to 
believe that we have all, to this very day, been completely in the 
dark about the length of guns. Mr. Daniel (speaking of a duck 
gun) said that a barrel 3tt. Sin. is ‘as capable, or more so, of 
throwing shot sharp and distant as a barrel 2ft. longer.” In my 
second edition (deceived in the same manner that all the gun- 
makers have been, by not having made their trials on a suffi- 
ciently large scale), I gave it as an opinion that except the aim 
being better and the recoil less a long gun had no advantage over 
a short one. On the contrary, I have now proved that a short gun 
has no chance with a long one, in keeping the shot well together 
at long distances. : : 

The experiment must not be tried with little pop guns that are 
used for pigeons and partridges, but by guns on a gigantic scale, 
by which we can make every observation in the clearest possible 
manner, with the same advantage that an astronomer, with his large 
telescope has over the naked eye, or diminutive glass in discover- 
ing a planet. : 

f had once made up my mind that a barrel, of whatever size it 
might be, would kill the furthest if made forty-eight times the 
diameter of the intended caliber, and entered in the manuscripts 
for my third edition some observations to that effect. But had they 
gone to the press, I should have been open to the criticism of 
every good experimentalist, for I have since discovered that the 
larger the gun the longer it must be in eee, because the 
further the shot has to travel the greater the resistance of the 
atmosphere. In addition to my own experiments, I am indebted 
for the perusal of several observations (which corroborate m 
opinion_on them) to that excellent engineer, General Shrapnel, 
of the Royal Artillery. I shall, therefore, say no more by way of 
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argument, but lay before my readers one of the clearest proofs, 
seiected from the number I Lave made: f 

Trial, taking the average of several shots, at twenty sheets of 
thickest paper, at a target placed in the middle of a sheet of 
water, in order that all bystanders may see fair play as to correct 
shooting: 

Distance, 9yds.; shot, BB. 

A best finished London duck gun; weight of the barrel, 59lbs.; 
bore, 1%in.; length, 5ft. 8in.: Number of grains in first sheet, 26; 
in twelfth sheet, 10; in twentieth sheet, 8. 

A Birmingham gun, weight of barrel, 69lbs.; bore, 14in.; length, 
7ft. 9in.: Number of grains in first sheet, 50; in twelfth sheet, 35; 
in twentieth sheet, 22. 

I then sent my gun to the late Mr. Durs Egg, desiring him to 
get the same barrel forged by Fullerd lft. 10in. longer, making it 
Tit. 6in.; and by means of unavoidably being obliged to reduce the 
metal after joining it, the barrel when sent home was scarcely 
3lbs. heavier than before. I then shot the gun about twenty 
rounds and the average was: Number of grains in first sheet, 46; 
in twelfth sheet, 30; in twentieth sheet, 20, by which it evidently 
appeared to me that if the metal is disposed of in length, it has 
the advantage over a short, thick gun. 

From having 10lbs. more weight of metal, however, the Bir- 
mingham gun still had rather the advantage, because it carried 
17oz. pleasanter than the other carried 15. 

Substance and length, therefore, are what we want in as great 
a degree as can be used without inconvenience. 

For instance, fire a 14-gauge sporting gun 2ft. 8in., or forty- 
four diameters, at a gunmaker’s iron door, against one of 3ft., and 
there will probably be no difference. But go out in an open field, 
and particularly on a windy day, with the 2ft. 8in, barrel, and try 
it at 60yds., and after the shot have gone about two-thirds of the 
distance, they will begin to open in oblique directions, where the 
3ft. barrels keeps the shot together. For instance, take a funnel 
(or a paper cut triangularly like one) 4in. in diameter, pin up a 
sheet of brown paper, and stand at three or four yards from it. 
Then look along either edge of the funnel, and you see how very 
wide a cylinder thus relieved carries the outer parts of its circle 
beyond the paper. Then take a funnel of the same diameter 8in. 
deep, and you will see how much more of the funnel is filled with 
the paper. 

Now, as guns must be relieved in order to shoot well, I take 
all this in the extreme, the more clearly to demonstrate why 
length has the advantage at long distances. But, on the other 
hand, go almost close to the paper, the short funnel will lay the 
whole of its circle within it, and the long one can do no more, 
and therefore, at this distance you give no trial. So it is with 
barrels that are tried in a gunmaker’s yard, and at the usual dis- 
tances. Moreover, the extreme friction that is absolutely required 
to send a charge strong has the effect of scattering and recoiling 
so much in a short barrel that a certain sacrifice of power must 
be made. But in a long barrel, which admits of greatly increasing 
the relief, the shot are kept without any sudden check so long 
together, after this violent concussion, that we are enabled to 
combine both strength and closeness in the most powerful degree; 
and this, together with less recoil and a better aim. We have 
therefore been half a ceatury making, as it were, the tour of the 
world in guns, and at last come home again, to discover that in 
regard to the length of barrels, we were not so near the mark as 
our grandfathers! 

Mr. Durs Egg, in opposition to the whole trade, and all the 
sportsmen, weathered the storm and always maintained the same 
opinion. We all laughed at him, but before he died it was his turn 
to laugh at us, as he could with justice say that, on this point, he 
knew more than all of us put together! 

Be cautious, therefore, of shortening an old barrel that shoots 
well, and recollect also that if much of the length is taken off 
you alter the relief. 

As a gun which is top heavy is inimical to quick shooting, the 

usual plan, unless the barrels are very short, is to make them 
“‘hght forward’’; that is, thin toward the muzzle. This I conceive 
to be bad, as a barrel which is everywhere tolerably stout is not 
so liable to expansion, and consequently will shoot stronger and 
last many more years than one which is rendered so by being in 
any part too thin. A gun thus substantial can always be made to 
mount well by being properly balanced with lead under the heel- 
plate, which will be far more convenient and neat in appearance 
than a huge piece of wood for the butt, and will thus admit of the 
stock being made light and elegant. 
- In choosing the size of a caliber it may be considered that a 14- 
gauge is at all events the best for a bungler, and on the whole, the 
most destructive gun. But, with a very accurate shot, the size is 
not of so much consequence for killing game, as the necessary 
substance to prevent the recoil of a large bore cannot be brought 
to bear so quick as a somewhat lighter gun; and therefore, what is 
gained by weight of metal might be lost in time. 





Sistersville Gun Club. 


S1sTeRSVILLE, W. Va., Oct. 23.—The fall tournament of the 
Sistersville Gun Club was held Oct. 21 and 22, at Sistersville, W. 
Va., and we are very glad to be able to report that the affair was 
quite a success from start to finish. The attendance was not what 
was desired or expected, but those present had a very enjoyable 
time. Two more perfect days for the shoot could not have been 
made to order. Bluerock targets were thrown from a magautrap, 
and those present were very much pleased at the manner in which 
the trap did its work, but few targets being broken by the trap 
during the two days. Mr, J. T. Atkinson, of New Castle, Pa 
carried off the honors for the entire programme by breaking 378 
targets out of the 400. Mr. John F. Mallory, of Parkersburg, was 
close at his heels with 377. On the first day, Mr. Atkinson was 
high with 192 out of the 200, but Mr. John F. Mallory gained a lap 
or two on the second day by duplicating the performance. The 
following are the scores: 


Shot at. ae. Shot at. Broke. 










T Atkinson...... 400 ©C.3 Tai seics.i2 +400 330 

F Mallory........400 377 M Speary........200 185 
td O Bower.......400 352 S_Bibbee........200 181 
COND scccaze sescecece 400 341 W Trapp....... --200 175 
S T Mallory........ 400 338 P Schlicher, Jr..... 200 170 
Cc Mowery....... 400 338 H Murkle .........200 167 
T Thompson..... 400 336 


The Trade was represented by Mr. Walter Annette, who was 
goon enough to act as cashier, and too much cannot be said for the 
very satisfactory manner in which he did his work. We take off 
our hat to you, Mr. Annette, and when we have another tourna- 
ment he may expect an invitation to fill the same old job. 

LERANZO. 





Good Shots but Wrong Targets. 


A curious light is thrown on the reports issued as to the brill- 
jant success with which the submarine torpedo war ships were 
credited in the recent maneuvers, by a dispute which is now in 
progress, and which so far reveals the fact that the torpedoing. of 
submarines is entirely a matter of imagination, not even dummy 
torpedoes being discharged. The rule laid down during the 
maneuvers was that if a submarine rose to the surface at a spot 
toward which the particular warship attacked did not have a gun 
aimed, the submarine could claim to have torpedoed the war ship. 
The officer in command of the submarines issued to each boat a 
bottle which, when floating in the water, was very similar in 
appearance to the sighting apparatus on the top of the submarine’s 
conning tower. The bottles were allowed to rise during the 
maneuvers. Immediately one appeared the nearest war ship poured 
a heavy fire upon it, whereupon the submarine would rise on the 
other side of the war ship and claim to have sunk her. 

The officers on the war ships were highly indignant at the 
trick, and it is now proposed to have the maneuvers over again 
the submarines to use dummy torpedoes with detonators at the 
nose, so that there shall be no mistake if a vessel is really struck 
~-Cherbourg Letter to the London Express, ; 





Mountainside Gun Club. 


_ West Orange, N. a; Oct. 25.—The Mountainside Gun Club held 

its weekly shoot to-day, The programme consisted of six 10-target 

events as follows: 
First event: C. J. Ziegler 6, J. McDonough 5, W. 

R. O’Gorman 5, 
Second event: W. Rollinson 9, J. McDonough 6, G, Kent 6 C 

J. Ziegler 6. css ae 
Third event: W. Rollinson 9, R. O’Gorman 7, C. J. Ziegler 7. 
Fourth event ad: McDonough 9, C. J. Ziegler 7, W. Rollinson’ 6 
Fifth event—W. Rollinson 8, C. j. Ziegler 8,'R. O'Gorman 6 

J. eDoncugh © 6 “670 . 
Sixth event: W. German 3. Kent 6, J. Gan i 

6, A W. Baldwin 6 C.J. Ziegler 6. 1, Goh 9: Wi: Siete 

e next shoot of the club will be held on Electi 
prizes will be contested for. ection Day, when 


Rollinson 5, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





[Nov. 1, 1902. 





Crawfordsville Tournament. - 


Crawrorpsvit_z, Ind., Oct. 22.—Another year has passed away, 
and the lovely Indian summer lingering with us, caused the 
Crawfordsville trapshooters to announce a fall tournamént. As 
this was the nineteenth annual, they desired to increase the popu- 
larity of their tournaments, so they went about it in what we term 
“blooded” style. A programme was printed, naming ten 2)- 
target events, a total of 200 targets; and with no one barred, all to 
stand at I6yds., this served to draw the best shots, and those 
not stayers did not honor the club with their presence. 


The management of the shoot feel on those who have been 
conducting these tournaments for years. Few men enjoy a more 
extended acquaintance among shooters than Ed Voris, while 


locally Frank Snyder and Max Stillwell are about as well known. 
Then there are Lacy, Helm, Washburn and others. 

During the past year the greatest improvements ever made here 
have been undertaken, and now the club house is one of the best 
in the State. The grounds face north, and are fine and suitable 
for all kinds of shooting. These grounds will be the center of 
attraction for many years to come, as concerns the shooters of this 
and the adjoining States. 

The day was fine, and many ladies were present to enjoy them- 
selves as they watched the shooting while comfortably seated on 
the veranda of the club house, 

The splendid dinner served by the Superintendent, Mr. Deitrich, 
was much enjoyed. 

If clubs only knew how much pleasure there 
modious club house there woud be more 
maintained. 

Those who came to shoot were Gus Mollen, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Rolla Heikes, Dayton, O.; Roll, Blue Island, I[1l.; Milt 
Cooper, Indianapolis; C. O. Le Compte, Eminence, Ky.; H. M. 
Clark, Wabash, Ind.; Ernest Tripp, Indianapolis; C. O. Parsons, 


is in a good com 
of them erected and 


Geo. 


Frankfort, Ky.; M. W. Thompson, Lafayette, Ind.; E. E. Adam 
son, Muncie, Ind.; W. A. Wildhock, Indianapolis; H. B. Adney, 
Lebanon, Ind.; H. A. Cook, Laduga, Ind.; R. T. McGibbens, 
Sullivan, Ind.; H. A. Forbes, Muncie, Ind.; Wm. Grimes, Alamo, 
Ind.; P. M. Dooley, Lebanon, Ind.; J. E. Schroyer, Lebanon, 


Ind.; B. S. Thompson, Danville, Ill.; C. B. Wiggins, Horner, IIL; 
W. H. Veitmeyer, Chicago, Il. E. C. Fort, Fostoria, O.; Fred 
Lord, Chicago, Ill.; Bert B. Adams, Indianapolis, Ind.; C. H. 
Peck, Remington, Ind.; H. Money, New York; Dr. O. F. Brit- 
ton, Indianapolis, Ind.; F. M. Rice, Bowers, Ind.; Miss Ophie 
Pafson, Frankford, Ind.; Wm, Nash, Indianapolis; Bert Adams, 
Indianapolis. 

Roll Heikes was high score for the day, averaging one target 
better than nineteen for the ten events. Clark, of Wabash, was 
but two, and then next came Geo. Roll with 186. Partington did 
well, making the 90 per cent. hole, while Money, Wiggins and 
Thompson landed in the 179 place. The scores: 


Oct. 22, First Day. 





Events: 123 45 6 7 8 910 Total 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 ~Broke. 
PE imsnsavescnnsvpwupucaniee 18 14 13 18 18 15 16 16 20 19 167 
DIN dichvsGedeund vavkerenredes 15 16 18 17 17 16 15 17 15 14 160 
EE -ccuashectesssessseseeseve 16 17 18 17 19 16 18 17 19 17 174 
DED | .cepnavcggsesecowensseset 19 20 19 19 19 20 19 19 19 18 191 
PE iahenegeusivece’oussteonbbbus 18 19 17 19 20 16 18 19 20 20) :186 
TEED: cnauacnesensececcvesunsveus 3 17 20 18 15 16 1417 17 164 
TT <ktashhésbhepipascesvoupsoe 5 18 18 18 18 15 17 18 16 19 173 
Le Compte ..... 9 17 16 18 19 17 18 19 20 183 
TED caniscasese 16 18 19 18 19 17 15 17 176 
SEEN. necadsustopedvevonotsacrs . 18 19 18 18 19 20 19 19 19 20 189 
Vietmeyer 15 18 14 15 18 17 19 18 164 
PURE: wevscenendsscorsccsaveseonse 5 15 19 17 13 16 20 17 19 16 168 
ee eee 8151617121718 2016 170 
PED ponnvacdcadsesesssovsesee 4 18 15 13 12 13 17 16 12 16 146 
TEA -distecsubsesbetevscevenesen 515181618 1617162017 169 
ROME...) v0nsseneercvesncseseqoos 91210 9 917181215 14 125 
Lewellen 3 14 11 13 11 14.15 16 16 139 
aa j 16 15 20 17 17 16 20 19 170 
Money 17 12 20 17 19 18 19 20 179 
Partington 3 17 18 19 14 19 18 18 20 180 
BREE cncencosccsevcccvereceensse SS Ui tee die ee. 0 oe nt 54 
DY ~cchighsboteendeahencatesen : 1618 ..171916.... 113 
DE.’ spanedutevgecsssesayee ens 21716... .. 1618 17 1817 131 
McGibben 815 6..1117 18 .. 13 110 
TEL. dDcpepapessvesnoepsessunss S atthe snece. nie Sb. 66,60 26 
BPOGNY. ccceccceccececce Su ee ee ES. us bes 58 9 
Schroyer fed ip hab edie 10 
Thompson 11 1113 .. 14 14 12 12 113 
Wiggins 18 16 15 18 18 20 18 19 179 
Helm sateen. i” ee oa 9 
DN. o5 pudhiGvabesGuwenh suuatl 51312 .. es | eee 70 
Thompson 5 18 18 18 20 17 16 18 20 19 179 
iE ett cicisndvebbenash pakihad’ 66 MD BS BE GB oe 0s OD ve 87 
ON? cvobbenentbdanendivegiupeceu ae ae B.D ss.% anon he 18 
NED *SuVesntweasecauecccucste os 1618 1417171716 .. 15 130 
ee Re ee ee a 12 
SNEED Cha cceceonesnctevbescess Ke ve ne dk weted Se 19 19 


Oct. 23, Second Day. 


There have been many sparrow tournaments held during the past, 
confined for the most part to Indianapolis and Crawfordsville, Ind., 
yet if my memory serves me right, to-day’s tournament may be 
put down as the most successful one yet conducted in this “‘neck 
o” woods.” 

This is true 


in every sense, 


The birds were of the most lively “bumble bee” order. The 
grounds are really perfection. The trapping was simply “out of 
sight."". The shooters were of the highest type of American gentle- 
men. The day was of the delightful Indian summer The dear 
ladies were out without wraps, and Crawfordsville ladies are not 
slow in appreciating and taking part in their husband’s outings, 


and thus adding to their pleasure 
After these twenty years’ or more experience 
people have had with 


that the Indianapolis 


sparrows as successful mediums for trap 
shooting, how very strange it is that there is yet only one spar- 
row man where shooters are so numerous in this country, and 
where the dirty English sparrow has accumulated so fast and 
taken possession of the whole land? Johnny Bull, when at a 


banquet in America once upon a time attempted to get off some 
thing on the sparrow, and proceeded after this fashion: 
“The sparrow, to make a nest, went up the spoot, 
But the rain came down and drowned ‘im oot; 
The sun came oot, dried hup the rain, 
The blooming beggar went hup the spoot again.” 

Endeavoring, I suppose, to show the persistence of our English 
cousins. 

Be that as it may, there is nothing used for trapshooting that 
gets away as quickly and beats the jacksnipe by far in his un 
expected movements, and proves so amusing to shooters and 
spectators as the little beggar tops the boundary fence. If this 
only sparrow man, Hill, could make all the cities with a good 
supply of birds and traps it would not be long until there would 
be sparrow matches as numerous as the live-bird matches have 
been heretofore. 

Yesterday the management were counting on about fifteen men 
for all the events of to-day, yet the very first match showed up a 
total of twenty-eight entries Not only had most of the boys 
remained over, but there were additions of Adamson, of Muncie; 
Phellis, of Citicinnati; O., and “Thompson, of Greencastle. Mr. 
Adamson was so busy talking up Graphine that he did not shoot 
in many events, but one Phellis let "em know that he was on to 
the little “owriness” of the festive sparrows, while Thompson did 
not get much up in the money, he stuck to the game from first to 
last 

The first match consisted of 10 birds, and had twenty-eight 
entries, and when twenty-five men, or five squads, had shot, there 
was not a man equal to the task of killing 10 straight. As there 
are so few sparrow shoots it will not be amiss to show your readers 
that sparrows are trapped by the use of fifteen traps. Each shooter 
has three unknown traps before him, and the shooter walks around 
after each shot, same as the old style of five traps, target shooting. 
Providing the trapping was done from pits, the sparrows could 
be shot as fast as targets, as there is no gathering of birds. A 
bird once touching the ground in the boundary is a dead bird. 
Sparrow rules are somewhat different from live bird rules. The 
rise is 25 or 26yds., 35yds. boundary; use of both barrels; three 
unknown traps, etc. The last squad in this first event was not full, 
so E. H. Tripp and H. Money were permitted in this squad, and 
when they went out with 10 straight each, they ‘were delightfully 
surprised to find that they were the only ones to do it, while such 
good ones as Heikes and Snyder, first men up, had each lost 4 

But Heikes got even the next time by going straight, having 


Phil as a partner. ne and Tripp. lost 3 each. Geo. Roll, of 
much, good pigeon fame, here shot his first sparrow, and made 14 
straight; he was second alone. 


Coming to the big race of § birds, $15 entrances, there was 
something to test the skill on a long race. The scores may not 


seem good, but you take the writer’s word for it, that had you 
seen the birds you would have eed on this proposition, 

There was one man who held the Fort, as he missed but one 
out of the first 43; yet he had a hard luck story on the last 7, losing 
2, including the fiftieth. Forty-seven is a great score, and not likely 
to “be duplicated. 


Money and Phil were very close, with only 4 to the bad, showing 


that constant practice will avail much. Phil shot the most gamy, 
uphill race, as he had ‘to put the last 20 to the ground to get into 
second place. Heikes oes the second longest run of the day, 28, 
and landed in thé 45, as did Clark, of Wabash. Wiggins lost, but 
one bird out of the first 28, and then drew five impossibles, and 
stood to win the fourth money all alone. As there was $180 in the 
pot, each winner was well rewarded, especially Mr. Fort, whose 
green sweater is still conspicuous, though the card heretofore worn 
on the back has been removed.. - 

During the next three matches not a straight score was made, 
and E. H. Tripp, after doing very poor shooting, for him, won 
the last event alone, thus winning both first and last match. 

At the close of the programme a double match was shot, which 
furnished much amusement. About half the little miscreants got 
away to “chirrup” about —_e windows and keep them awake 
on Sunday mornings as of yore. 

After shooting a couple of target races, the supply of shells had 
been exhausted, and all being tired, were willing to leave the 
ground. 

The kickers were not here. They had no use for “kicks.” All 
will come next year and bring a friend. 

Long live the Crawfordsville shooting fraternity. 

The scores in detail follow: 

Event No, 1, 10 sparrows, $3 entrance: 
















Sher. svvrcvscunt 0011010121 6 Lord ............5 1212102121— 9 
PMOL, gece vies deney 1200210101 6 _ Peck ............+. 2201021001— 6 
WIGS ..ccctscoes 0111111022— 8 Veitmeyer ......... 0212221202— 8 
PET wsivcccccvecve 0111021112— 8 Stillwell ............ 1121112202— 9 
ee 1201121112— 9 Cooper ............- 0011121011— 7 
WERSOD. np eeedsvecens 1112011111— 9 hil 1011022011— 7 
Thompson ......... 2200012102— 6 1011110211— 8 
UE . wchveveeseendel 2212121102— 9 1101201110— 7 
- __ . .2210110212— 8 1010021111— 7 
Le Compte .........1110110112— 8 0011112111— 8 
McGibben .........1002112111— 8 0100111000— 4 
COMER. sscenesawe sede 0002210001— 4 0212102120— 8 
CMO a sinvs<cowne 0210202111 7 1122122111—10 
BOR soncvsegecente 1020120112— 7 2211112111—10 

Event No. 2, 15 sparrows, entrance, $4.50: 
Snyder ....... 212212100010021—10 Moller ........ 111112101111012—-13 
Heikes 121212121121211—-15 Tripp .......... 202120111112120—12 
Wiggins .122200102221011—11 Money ........ 010111211122110—12 
Parry . «+++ -011210000112122—10 McGibben ....110001000112100— 7 
SP 111022220111120—12 Lewellen ...... 111011201211210—12 
Wake - nvescxtes 121111201100121—12 Helm ......... 201110020020011— 8 
Thompson ....211001110111122—12 Lord .......... 21011112120111—13 
eee 211011011122111—13 021021000211211—10 
* ee 011212212212112—14  Veitmeyer ....022011010200110— 8 
Le Compte....001020111201110— 9 Stillwell ...... 121110110201011—11 
Oe ee 220022110101001— 9 Thompson ....002100110001101— 7 
PE: Capwouses 211112111111212—15 Lea ........... 212102202121011—12 
ee ee 102110112110001—10 

Event No. 3, 30 sparrows, $15 entrance: 
Snyder ..... . -11221110210200202110120010011201021101100002121010—31 
Heikes ..... . -20909219192199911112111222121111011102121201211122—45 
Wiggins ......... 22111210111221111121112221121011012101121011102211—44 
eee 11101001110002112210111120110112011101001101210022—34 

Q 121101122111221092212111111211121012112100112121111—45 


11111211111011121101112000110111121111012111121210—42 
1202111110121112121 101111111022102121012201210101—38 
111921111.11921101121921112911111112111121110211210-—47 
22022110011011121121011121110122120111102211011111—42 





voseveboese 121112121901911191111921111101121110111221110111111—46 
COOper .00.0cccces 11111102210221111201001101010110110111162001002200—33 
PU cecvesocesenes 11110221111201111202211111110222131312122211121221—46 
GE. cccoccwnyeon 1110220211 1022011101022001010111011101220111020200—33 
Mofler ..c.cccccss 11011102210011210122022110121102211001011100222220—36 
TED scccccccpecn 22011110101111011022122111101111110111111101220222—41 
Lewellen ......+.+ 101001110001110110010000112201 w 
T Thompson...... 1111019110110100101010100120001w 
LAB cncsescasjooncs 101111001110101110110100102211w 


Event No. 4, 15 sparrows, entrance $4.50: 










Snyder ........ 120110110101110— 9 Money ........ 111221212222011—14 
Heikes .....+.. 110111102120011—11 Phil ........... 111011111111111—14 
Wiggins ...... 200012001102122— 9 Moller . -111011210012111—12 
POIED sovecesauh 111111121002102—12 Tripp .. . -101100111100111-— 9 
Clask sicccesod 012111221121112—14 Lewellen ...../ 000010201111220— 8 
Voris ...cicese 100121111211211—13 —T Thompson. .001221210000101— 8 
Fort ..sdessvees 201011110011210—10 Stilwell ....... 110111101120111—12 
Event No, 5, 20 sparrows, entrance $6: 
Beawdar, oicdccccccsebocnchocsy edepevcersesoasoess 10110002201020001000— 8 
BECEOR sas cncciecesecnencenpagegesenesoeptoanant 12111211010212121122—18 
Wiggins 12011121110101211012—16 
PRET “cncccavdivnncbesressovebepenvssasansepeein 02112012001111011102—13 
COE Sn nicdin dhrewibne 11021111112111111002—17 
WOEER’ ccpensnssanones 11110110110212211122—17 
DORE cusiny vag yds snp scennsesenesene 10110112122112111121—18 
Money 11011221112112211111—19 
a eer 21110111012102011020—14 
DOD .noscsc0ncdsvessvsespocpucuceesasevensousn 20221100121210111001—14 
Moller 11111212011110111111—18 
Parsons 01002202000110010020— 9 
ThOMpSON ........ceeeeeceseerercecesercceseses 01111001020101010220—11 


Event No. 6, 15 sparrows, entrance $4.50: 






Snyder ........ 011022122101201—11_ Phil .......... 110111111110110—12 
Heikes ......-. 202122002112122—12 Moller ........ 110012022111120—11 
Wiggins ...... 111120021111102—12 Tripp . » -112211122211220—14 
Nagh ...0..c008 111101112002111—12_ Helm .  .012120000122020— 8 
Clark ....s000 111111111110101—13_ Lewellen ..... 111011001222212—12 
VOTIS ..ccvcces 122201101111111—13 Thompson .. .0120011110111011—10 
Port ....ssccvs 100211111120112—12 Rowe ......... 000111110101112—10 
Money . -120921112102011—12 





Trap Around Reading. 


ReapinG, Pa., Oct. 23.—A shoot that was open to all was given 
by the South End Gun Club on its grounds, on Boyer’s Island, 
yesterday afternoon. Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Ia., champion 
wing and target shot of America, was present and gave a perform- 
ance that has never before been equalled on any local ground. 
Shooting over a magautrap, he broke 100 targets straight. Messrs. 
W. L. Colville and L. J, Squier were also on the grounds and par- 
ticipated in a.number of the events. All three are well known in 
Reading, and they were heartily greeted by their friends. This 
was Gilbert’s first visit to Reading since the State tournament, in 
the spring of 1898. 

The scores follow: 





Events: BA oD ree, 9. -B 
Targets: 23 2 2% 2 2 2 15 Ww 
GIDE oc cccccccccccdscessewesccescesses oS ae GD. So) as oe” oe 
SEP nonvens soup 233 21 2 19 (te. be be 
DEL. Sopbecanczaee We ss os ss ae oe 
MD scan schhonendouncnvanrrere’ 17 17 17 «17 «21°17 13 «8 
ee eee 199 23 17 19 323 14 9 
Capt Gerhart 2 2 20 2 22 22 4 «9 
Walters ........ ae ae os ee re 
_. “Yas 15 13 19 16 9 
SD os ean 9 5 f 
CORE ‘oonpecs se he 10 
OE lie nstace 2 21 2 “4 «69 
COlvie sccccccccessncvecns 2» 19 22 os’ we 

Melcher  .'0.5.ccccccccccces 9 8.. 6 

Willson 16 18 11 
Murphy .... 18 24 21 - B 8 
Ritter .... Re c's. we Wed 
JOMES ccnccsccendsccesacesvosccescsccene ae ae ek 

Duster. 





Interstate Tournaments for 


Editor Forest and Stream: oo 

Gun clubs contemplating giving tournaments during the season 
of 1908, and desiring the assistance of the Interstate Association, 
should have their applications in the hands of the manager by 
Dec. 8, in order that they may be presented to the tournament 
committee for action thereon at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, Dec, 11, next. The Association would be especially pleased 
to receive applications from gun clubs situate in the Middle West. 
Send all applications to and address all letters for conditions under 
which tournaments are given to the manager’s home adress, 111 
Fourth avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. Etuer E. Saaner. 

Pittssurs, Pa., 25. 


1903, 


Gilbert—Klein—Burmister Tournament. 


Sprrit Lake, Ia., Oct. 24.—The Gilbert, Klein and Burmister 
three-day fourth annual tournament was not as well attended as 
expected. The programme was a liberal one and should have 
drawn a good crowd of shooters. It had eight 15 and two 20 target 
events for amateurs, and two 25 open events for each day, with $5 
added to each event. * 

On'‘the second day a handicap §-target event, open to all, $5 
entrance, and a cup to ge with first poner. was shot. A hand- 
some cup was given to the amateur making ig! average. 

Ww. Crosby, shooting from the 22yd. mark, won the cup and 
first money in the handicap, scoring 46, a very creditable score, as 
the targets were thrown about ds. Guy Burnside made high 
average in the amateur class, and won the cup. Burmister and 
Lee, of Spirit Lake, have invented a trap ait by which all the 
traps are pulled in rotation by one wire and level. It worked to 
perfection. Owing to the light attendance the third day’s pro- 
gramme was not shot, and the day was spent in shooting ducks, 
fishing and on frogs. Tom A, Marshall won high average in 
the frog contest, while Dr. Cook made the largest bag on ducks. 


First Day, Oct. 21. 














Events: 123465 64 8 9101112 

largets: 15 15 20 15 15 25 15 15 20151525 = Av. 
INE iced y dest itacinias 14 13 18 15 14 23 14 15 18 14 13 19 -904 
Sitder 2 s..cccsieses 13 10 20 14 11 15 11 13 16 13 11 21 -800 
Gs |. scvsis vse 18 12 13 17 13 13 14 13 12 21 804 
Hontler ©. .<vseves 20 15 14 22 14 15 17 15 15 24 -942 
RI Sine cies scent 19 14 14 22 151319131424 = .919 
Marshall 20 13 14 23 1512 18 141422 ~—-. 919 
ORD Sue etic nbd se eswdouss 19 14 13 24 14 15 16 13 15 24 -922 
Burnside 19 14 12 25 15 15 19 14 15 24 -952 
Crosby ..... 19 1413 251513 20151524 .97 
Stoddard ... 13 12 14 20 13 15 18 13 15 20 -866 
Burmister 13 131410 9231013151211 21  .781 
2) “Sec ee SE) Re oer te rss 
SEE) CaciticctvcerehisensOn: tink Op ee 20 
SEED Sutwrvtsevccsbeccevesd 66 tw'sbsati ee)ee res 6. es 

Second Day, Oct. 22. 

Events: 1 2 5 678 910111213 Av. 
Arthur 13 20 14 15 18 12 11 23 40 -842 
Cook 1015 91381412 9.. 39 ane 
Huntley 12 22 12 13 19 15 15 23 42 -888 
EM <n'ct Fes wie owen kbenee 13 21 14 14 18 13 13 22 45 -900 
Marshall 13 19 13 15 16 11 14 22 39 846 
Budd ..cccesevevccseceee 11 22 11 14 20 14 12 24 42 -877 
Burnside 3 15 21 14 13 19 13 14 23 43 ~=— .900 
Crosby 3 15 24°14 1519 1415 2546 = .946 
Selbhers § ae ED co 20 ec cc ae Fos 
VUOIGORE 600 <nonbees} ee 11 13 12 13 11 20 12 14 17 11 12 20 34 -769 
SS ee SA Eh B6-EP oc cn 06 60.06, 5n ED ce esee 
ND BOE daccccsceoceas on 768 718 os oo 08 o2 
PEE Fieve Denis censed oo yd ibe sdarad bu: lee wat 11 13 ¢2 © 33 
SORE  wpwedSodncpeaeescte. oa 00:65) 46.40 00,00 i Tesi aR ecmeee ann 
SURE ore d aiebt sind ovens sam. ad,iSb' nel ie) met 10 13 .. 11 10 22 37 
Pian Seca bescismamita dh saan ube “on lil .. 131318 .. 
Wilson Gh, Sh nen, Geach 
Miller Sak, Wak. ae 
SED. ic chines: sp crrenses 56 ewig wees. on. un nd Te. Me 20, se 

General Averages. 
Istday. 2dday. Total. Average. 

DREGE: wopavienens sfoquivgessapad 198 231 429 “918 
IND Vente on hacemos oahedekkueoa 193 234 427 -907 
Marshall 220 413 -876 
IE, lens culbencies iid aknusdonnh one 227 422 898 
Burnside 234 434 -923 
Creede | .0000 246 447 951 
Burmister 200 364 774 

HAWKEYE. 


Me, Floyd’s Disappointment. 


New York, Oct. 23.—Mr. Editor, will you listen to my little tale 
of woe? After waiting a sufficient time for Mr. I, Hudson, of 
Dagsboro, Del., to cover my deposit to bind a match, I find check 
returned to me from you and in answer to my letter from your 
office, saying “Nothing doing” in Delaware. 

From the way Mr. Hudson wrote to Forest anp Stream, I 
really expected him upon the next train to coax me to shoot him 
a match. I am indeed surprised to find that he is a shooter with 
his pen instead of with his gun. . 

One would think from the tone of the challenge he sent me 
through Forest anp Stream that Mr, Hudson was green at trap 
but such is not the case. Eight years ago I shot him a §-bir 
race at Ocean City, Md., and defeated him. Five years, or about 
that time, later I shot him another race and defeated him again. 
During all of these years, Mr. Hudson has had a trap on his pea 
patch of a farm and was practicing at every opportunity. ‘ 

I think Mr. Hudson wants some cheap advertisement, and 
picked me out to get it for him. As I look at it, I would lose 
five pea patch farms before I would go into my hole as he has 
done, and be branded as a shooter with the pen. 

Mr. Editor, if there are any more shooters like Mr. Hudson 
in Sussex county, Del., throw their challenges into the waste 
basket, unless the money accompanies the challenge; and if the 
money is there, let me know it. I will be at your office, or check 
will, in few hours afterward, for I think it would be finding money 
» saat any one I have seen or heard of from Sussex county, 

del. 

I also wish to state that my farm is in Maryland and quite a 
ways from Mr. Hudson, as his is in Delaware—if he calls his one. 

Cuartes W. Ftoyp. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstninc, N. Y.—Am sending scores made Saturday, 25th inst. 
Notice they are strung out to make them look as large as possible. 
Most of our regulars are off on shooting trips. The two invet- 
erates, Bissing and Washburn, are away, and the little parts they 
play in our Saturday matinees are missed. The former is up in 
Aroostook county, Me., after a moose, and the latter is after the 


few partridges he left for seed up in Sullivan county last fall. 
Scores: ¢ 


BOURGET 0 occdscponcn's cosccccccccenescesa 1011111111111111011111111—23 
1011111111111101111111111—23—46 
Bedell Hi iisc sedawescacgcescccscccceseces 1111111111111000000101111—18 
1010111111 — 8-26 
Ee 1141111101111001111101111—21 
BASerG ss .dsccecccswecevsvenesscecwees 1101111001 _— 
Cc. G. B. 





Dicky Bird Gun Club. 


Omana, Neb., Oct. 19.—At the monthly gatherin 
Bird Gun Club to-day, ten members participated. Four 25-bird 
events were shot. F. C. Riehl was high man. Billy Townsend 
was second, and made the only clean score of the day. The tar- 
gets were fast, and the conditions difficult. The scores: 


of the Dickey 


Events: 
Githansen 
Frazer 
Kinnear .. 
Izard 
Nicholson. 
Riehl 





KiILimore. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 











The shotgun, choked for trap, duck, and other long-range shoot- 
ing, is also serviceable for ruffed grouse, quail an cover 
birds, when the shooter uses in it ammunition containing the 
Hummer Shot Spreader. They are manufactured by Mr. iel 
Brown, Thornton, R. I., who will be pleased to send them, or 
information “congerning them, as set forth by him in our business 
columns this week 


The Winchester Bagoete. Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., now 
offer, thi h the . their .22cal, rim-fire cartridge, sometimes 
known as 22-7-45, loaded with smokeless powder and Win- 
chester. greaseless bullets, whieh have proved eminently successful. 





